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CHAPTER IX. 


A TIGRESS CLOTHED IN THE BEAUTY OF A 
GODDESS. 


Home? Whata mockery! Can I call this home 
When all around me tells me what I’ve lost ? 


_TaE woman who had passed into this luxu- 
tious little bachelor’s apartment of Alfred Lord 
Anerly wore a mantle of dark cloth, which en- 
veloped her from throat to heels. She stood in 
the light of the lamp that rested on a carven 
sconce, and the soft radiance wrapt her in a sort 
of halo. Alfred Lord Anerly rushed towards 
her with an impassioned cry of love. She waved 

away. 

“Back, my lord !” she said, scornfully. “ You 
will be a happy bridegroom to-morrow?” . 

“Cruel mocker !” he cried, frantically; “ you 
sent me news of your death !” 

She smiled bitterly. 

“I did that to test your love, my lord!” the 
woman answered, with mocking emphasis. 
“You have sworn often that your love for me 























[SLIGHTED vows. j 


was deep as the eternal sea, that I was your 
life, your light, your all; that if the grave ever 
hid me, you would tear me out of the earth and 
clasp me dead in your arms, and be buried with 
me—the living with the dead. Oh, what a wild 
promise! What a mad vow! My lord, I 
laughed you to scorn when you spoke those in- 
sane words. Do you remember that?” 

“You always laughed me to scorn, Laurette,” 
the young man answered, and the mingled 
gloom and fire in his dark eyes gave them a 
lurid light. ‘For your sake I would have died 
—died ten times over—by the deadliest tortures 
that the devilry of man could invent, but you 
have always despised me as if I were a loath- 
some reptile. You hate me, I believe !” 

Was it possible? This proud, beautiful, 
gifted young man before whom Belgravia bowed ; 
this heir to a rich earldom; this talented and 
brilliant nobleman, who was voted blasé, cold 


| and heartless, whom Grace, the expectant bride, 


adored, and who suffered her to adore him, since 
it pleased her—was it possible that this man, 
at whose very feet the wretched Edith had 
knelt in vain while she besought his justice if 
not his mercy for herself and her child—was 
it possible that this nobleman should shed tears, 
and such tears as are only wrung from a proud 
heart whose sufferings are as the struggles of a 
giant in his death throes ? 

Yes, he knelt at her feet; at that mocking 
woman’s feet, and his strong young frame was 
convulsed with sobs. She drew farther and 
farther away, wrapping herself in her mantle 
and smiling all the while a deadly and cruel 
smnile. 

** You will excuse me if I refuse to believe in 
this demonstration of feeling ?” the woman said, 





coldly. ‘You believed me dead; you went 
down to Penrythan and hunted and danced and 
dined with the county folks; you made love to 
a fair young lady, and you are going to make 
her a happy bride to-morrow.” 

“I will not marry her now, Laurette, you 
must know that.” 

** How vastly condescending of you, my lord. 
Did you suppose, then, that it was optional 
with you that you could marry her if you 
chose ?” : 

“I sometimes think, Laurette, that a fiend is 
incarnate in your lovely form. I know that 
there is nothing like human love or woman’s 
heart within you, and that there never was. I 
have been in your sight ever as a crawling 
reptile, whom you have spurned with your foot 
and whom you have always delighed to torture, 
and I have submitted your craven slave. I hate 
myself, I despise myself for this submission to 
your tyrannical will, but I cannot help myself 
in the least, not in the least.” 

“No,” Laurette replied, coldly, “I am per- 
fectly aware, my lord, of that. You cannot 
help yourself in the least; you cannot marry 
Lady Grace unless I give you permission.” 

“T would rather give up all and fly with 
you,” he cried, in a hoarse, passionate voice ; 
“fly with you and live in a desert, but you will 
not.” 

“Oh, no, my lord,” the woman answered, 
with a terrible little smile, “I have no fancy 
for love in a desert. Indeed, as you may re- 
member of yore, I always wished to have as 
little said as possible about love at all ; the idea 
was always nauseous to me as treacle and 
sugar-sticks are to a manly palate. Whatever 
you have to say to me, be sparing and short in 
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your assurances of the measure.of your love for 
me and of what you are prepared to endure for 
my sake. I-will/take ali-that for granted; you 
never need mention the subject to me again as 
long as you live. I only want to proceed: to 
business, and to have this matter. of the mar- 
riage discussed and dismissed at once.” 

“T wonder if you.are a fiend,” said Lord 
Anerly, slowly. 

A spirit of revulsion came over him. His 
short, handsome upper lip curled; he looked 
nobler and manlier so than he had done a time 
ago when kneeling on the ground at the 
woman’s feet. 

He sank now into a velvet-cushioned arms 
chair, and leaned thus partially backwardag 
and still with his lip curling, he fixed his dilate 
ing eyes full on the woman who had led his:soul 
captive. . 

That woman was beautiful and weird enough, 
to set a man dreaming of enchantresses of those 
old days when grim castles frowned allover 
England; when knights rode out to seek wounds. 
and face death in the hope of receiving seme 
light word of pity from the lips of some eruel 
fair one; days when the cauldrons of the witehes 
boiled furiously while they mixed their ii 
potions of love and death, and danced: nd in 
the light of the flames, taking now, and anon 
sliapes. of divine beauty.as they danted, but 
when they again stood still, withering up once 
more into the hideous caricatures of womanhood 
that the witches of Macbeth have made us 
familiar. with — toothless, with shrunken, 
wrinkled cheeks, and sunken eyes, with the 
laugh,of the demon in them, with white hair 
streaming on the wind, with hands like claws, 
limbs: lilt, skeletons, rags fluttering, bloodless 


lips ing ina ghastly grin. 

One ta faney that the woman, Laurette, 
was in teath aowitch, wicked and ugly as one of 
these; but: that she was transformed for a space 
into a leyely, being, whose beauty should lure 
men to their destruction. She was still en- 
veloped im that dark mantle, only she had 
thrown back the hood, and her face, with its 
frame of amber-eoloured hair, was visible. 

This hair was broucht low in short, rich curls 
on the white brow, the eyebrows were delicately 
pencilled; the eyes, blue as Italian skies, glit 
tered like sapphires, but though large and clear 
and lovely, and shaded by long black lashes, 
they were as cruel human eyes as the sun ever 
shone on, even in those dark old days of grim 
castles and secret murders and witches’ caul- 
drons that we glanced at just now. Laurette’s 
complexion was fair as alabaster, with a delicate 
rose tinting on the cheeks, the lips were rosy 
red, but thin and cruel. 

Tt was an oval face, beautiful as a dream, but 
still the dream of a fever pillow or a nightmare 
fancy ; and now, enveloped in the black mantle 
as she was, Alfred thought she was like the 
summer moon wrapped all around with storm- 
cloud, but shining through a rent with effulgent 
splendour. 

“Now for business,” Laurette said, in her 
cold, clear, soprano tones. “ Business is what 
brought me here, not romance. I have no 
relish for your plan of the desert. I should 
shine admirably in London society as the Coun- 
tess of Penrythan in the days to come; and 
even now I should make a charming Lady 
Anerly ; but that would lead to various incon- 
venient results which must end in ruin. And 
30 marry this woman in your own sphere, my 
lord. Her fortune, they tell me, isimmense. I 
should be in your way with my poverty, my 
extravagance, my strange—most strange—ante- 
zedents. Then the countess would naturally— 
most naturally—be my mortal foe. I have well 
2onsidered the matter ; it is best for all parties 
that this marriage should go on. I will not 
oppose the happiness of the Lady Grace Bid- 
dulph.” 

Lord Anerly covered his face with his hands, 
as if to shut out the blaze of this woman’s cruel 
beauty, and presently great sobs shook his whole 
frame. The woman, still enveloped in the 
mantle, her fair face and crown of yellow hair 





and.then a peal of her scornful Iaurhter filled 
the room. 

What an idiot a man seems when-he gives 
way to sentiment!” cried Laurette. “I wish 
you would not make such an exhibition of your- 
self, my lord, or you will turn what liking I 
have for you into disgust... Don’t. cry like a 
whipped schoolboy. Yon are to marry Lady 
Grace with her estate of ninety thousand a 
year. I have heard her history ; she is the only 
child and heiress of the late Earl of Petnorth. 
The Herefordshire Estate alone is entailed. 
That with the title has passed to the late earl’s 
next-of-kin, a distant cousin; but the great 
Welsh estate, Pengalt, worth fifty thousand 
a year, with its mines and farms and forests, also 
another estate of twenty thousand a year in 
Kent, called Cardale Hall, the town house in 
Park Lane, all the plate, pictures and family 
jewels, and ten thousand a year in the funds. 
“All this worldly gear if in the absolute 
control of this heiress; she is about my own 
age, twenty-four, as I found by looking into the 
peerage ; her aunt Lady Fielding is an amiable 
‘woman who has given Grace her own way 


‘her life, and. now permits her to marry you, | been 
though your estate is not worth altogether fifty | 


thousand a year, and there is or wasa mortgage’ 
on Penrythan ; but Lady Grace was in love with 
you-—desperately in love with you—ten years 
ago, when’she was fourteen and you were seven- 
teen, and she met you at Mademoiselle La 
Grande’s dancing-class in Portman Square, and 
afterwards at a grand Christmas party givem by‘ 
your sweet step-mother at Penrythan. 

*Tady Grace, poor fool, sent you a valentines: 
all roses, cupids, hearts and darts, and a verse 
from Byron’s love sonnets, and you, a great 
impertinent, handsome lad—you said’ you hated 
girls with red hair, and you were so ill- 
disposed, so wanting in refinement) and. proper 
feeling that you, bought an ugly valentine 
for the sum of one penny, and, directed it 
to the Lady Grace Biddulph, Pengalt, 
near Penglaron, North. Wales. This. valgar 
valentine represented a young lady with long 
red ringlets; she was walking under the shade 
of a hideous umbrella; she was a very plaim 
young lady with a very long nose and: Bere 
quite out of proportion to the resteof her body. 
This work of art was accompanied with a verse 
of your own composition, in which you assured 
Lady Grace that you never could regard her as 
otherwise tnan carrotty-locked and altogether 
uninteresting, and that most decidedly she 
should never be your valentine, 

“Now, even after all that, the Lady 
Grace. loves you still. She does. not 
dream that there is, or ever has been, a 
rival in the way, and you are willing to for- 
give the carrotty locks on consideration of 
the huge fortune. This is how matters stand, 
and you know that you are to have complete 
eommand of your wife’s fortune; the generous 
creature absolutely refuses to have more than 
ten thousand a. year settled on herself, so that 
you will have virtually an income of fifty thou- 
sand a yearof yourownatonce. This is what 
brought me here. You know that I could up- 
set this grand marriage at once by speaking a 
few words and showing a few documents.” 

You have only to command me, Laurette. 
I will fly with you, or make you Lady Anerly at 
once,” 

She curtseyed to him mockingly. 

“Thank you, my lord, but the first. alterna- 
‘tive would drive me mad, poverty and solitude 
—a desert, as you emphatically said, with you. 
The second, to be Lady Anerly would be better, 
but full to the brim of peril! In so public a posi- 
tion my antecedents. might become known—I 
might be recognised, and then ruin and — 
death !”” 

There was silence for a space between this 
man and this woman. Lord Anerly: bowed his 
head lower and sobs shook his frame. At length 
he lifted his handsome face, white through 
emotion, and looked sternly through his tearful 
dark eyes at the beautiful Laurette. 

“This marriage must take plaee ; it is a foul 
sin in the eyes of Heaven, but you, who have 





visible, watched him for a moment in silence, 


| feeding, and care. I don’twant 


ghall take place. Grace, pdor soul} will never 
have the slightest holon my hear& Ah, your 
crnel-eyes sltine, you predict fothera tife of dis 
appointment and pain, and the thought makes 
yeu merry. Laurette, you hate me, but you do 
not wish me to.love another.” 

«No, my lord, I do not desire for you a full 
measure of domestic bliss. I am a _ wicked 
woman, remember that, and what is singular, | 
have no ambition to be anything else. I see 
that emphatically the wicked prosper, and I 
mean to be prosperous. Now I will tell you 
what brought me here. I want you to make a 
settlement on me, Laurette Bertinella, of ten 
thousand pounds sterling per annum. Tell 
your lawyer that I have been your ladylove, and 
it must from Grace Biddulph’s fortune. | 
should-net value it half as much if it did not 
take something from her and her possible 
brats.” 

“Tt shall be done, Laurette. But answer me 
two questions—first, where shall you live ?” 

“ Anywhere — everywhere. I shall perhaps 
go operatic stage and sing for a season, 


the 
all | then I shall 5 le the Continent. I have never 
omthe 


tinent, you kriow, and I at a 
longing. desire for warm climates, picture gal- 
Jeries, fruits, flowers, Venice and its gondola: 
‘and marble , Rome and its antiquities, 
‘not to speak of the thousand’ enchantments of 
Paris: T have erto known only poverty, 
with ten thousand a year P shall’ be gay ani 
TARY ag @ butterfly.” 
“One more question, and, oh, answer me 
truly as you will one day have to answer to: 


‘sterner and more powerful: jt than, I am; 
 tell:me, Laurette, is ounehild- boy. allive ?” 
«T.don’t know and I dom'freare, my lords You 
‘know I have always told:youthat the° maternal 
instinets were left; out of my. isation when 
I was moulded by. our mother Nature. | 
always thought that brat the “Buisance 


of my life.» When you leff'me in New York t 
goon a journey of three:weeks, I said to myself, 
*Here am, in —e with. twenty 
unds in cagh,a trunk of good) clothes, and : 

fifteen months old, who crawls, cries, eats, 
begins to.ran alone, is always wanting washing, 
him.’ So I put 
‘an advertisement in a paper, ‘A fine: little boy, 
with. blue. d fair heit, is offered to those 
who want to adopt a child.’” Two days after an 
ugly old woman called and said a childless couple 
going to Europe would take the boy. Iaskedn 
questions, but gave the child and his few clothes 
at once to the old hag.” 

« Laurette, you are a fiend from the bottomless 
pit. Its mouth yawns for you and such as you 
If I could have watched over him—have had him 
cared for and trained into an honest man! If! 
have twenty children I shall never love one 0 
them as I loved him. He may be living ins 
cellar! . He may, baby as he is, be in trainings 
a thief! Myson! my——” 

“Hush!” cried Laurette,.in a tone of com- 
mand. “Enough of this whimpering ani 
whining, my Lord Anerly. You make yourself 
out to be much better than you really are. | 
shall come and see you again on your retum 
from your wedding tour. Meanwhile hand mea 
cheque for two hundred: pounds, and be quick.” 

Lord Anerly wrote the cheque. He had» 
writing-table with desk in his Inxurious: room. 
He arose, crossed over:to Laurette, and placed 
the cheque in her hands. She took it and glanced 
at it. 

“Three hundred!” she said, with a smile; 
“you are generous. I must give you a kiss 2 
gratitude.” 

She threw her arms round the-young mat’ 
neck and bent down his sad, stern, face to her 
and she kissed his lips much as a mocking chili 
might kiss the sad-looking, cold lips of the 
marble face of some statue ; and then she 
out of the French window and was gone, 





CHAPTER X. 


THE REV. SAMUEL DIPLOCE,, 


Why did God give us reason, but to use 
In sifting truth-from error and from lies? 





been the bane of my life, command it, and it 





Tue fashionable papers have all given.a glow 
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ing account of the grand wedding. A list. of 
the jewelled crosses, golden bracelets, diamond 
lockets, and sapphire rings presented by various 
titled personages to the fair bride has awakened 
the admiration and longing of many a young 
maiden in the middle classes who cannot hope 
reasonably to receive any present more magnifi- 
cent than an electro-plated: coffee service or a; 
plain gold watch on the day of: her wedding. 


The happy pair are gone to Paris to spend: 


their honeymoon. They have been) away: one! 
week. It.is a cold spring evening, A sharp 
north-east wind is cutting across Kensington 
Gardens, and Notting Hill. leoks bleak in the 
beautiful eyes of a young woman who stands at 
the window over.a shop in the, main street and 
watches. the clouds of dust flying, the, omnibuses 
rolling along, the crowds upon the pavement. 

“ How I hate this London !” she says, aloud. 

Then she leaves the window and. goes, to the 
little fireplace and stirs the little, fire into a 
blaze. She sinks into the very old chair covered 
with very old chintz,.and-buries her face in her 
hands and sighs wearily. 


She has still three sovereigns left in her} 


purse, but they are all that remain between her- 
self and destitution. Can anyone wonder at the 
wild, strange lives that some women who are 
young and beautiful lead when a fate as cruel 
as that which had overtaken Edith Chantry 
overwhelms them? 


“Only three pounds,” she said, aloud, “ and | 


then my watch, and then my topaz cross and 
gold neeklet, that he gave me. After that the 
pearl ring; that was his gift. Then I mustsell 
my clothes. When ail of those are gone, save 
afew that. I wear, must I go down to the river 
and'drewn'? 


One more unfortunate 
Gone to her rest, 


as Tom Hood sang.” 
She waited'a moment, and then she repeated 
the sad lines of the poet again aloud: 


** One more unfortunate 
Gone to her rest, 


“My husband is the husband of another. In 
yonder newspaper is a brilliant account of the 
gay wedding and of the happy looks of the fair 
bride ; of the jewels she wore; of the gifts that 
were showered upon her; of the rejoicings that 
took place on the estates of the bridegroom ; of 
the supper that was given to the Welsh tenants ; 
of the wine in which farmers and tenants drank 
my lord’s health and his bride’s, and wished them 
long life. and prosperity. And all those tenants 
know that I claim to be Alfred 'Anerly’s lawful 
wife, and they laugh at me for my claim. The 
lawyer has written mean insulting letter making 
me an offer of a pittance of fifty pounds a year. 
I tore his letter across and returned it to him, 
and wrote on a slip of paper, ‘Lady Anerly 
resents this insult as it deserves to. be resented.’ 
Lady Anerly ? I know that Lam Lady Anerly, 
and that yonder so-called bride is a concubine, 
though i cantly so, poor wretch. And here 
am I, in on, for the purpose of seeking out 
the Rev. Samuel Diplock, an if I find that the 
priest of that name is not. the man who read the 
service to me and to Alfred—well, then I am not 
his wife in men’s eyes, though I am inthe sight 
of Heaven, for I was cruelly deceived.” 

Edith had given good Mrs. Owens eight 
pounds out of her little store in part payment 
for her eare and attendance. As for good 
Doctor Phillips, he had told her she was never 
ene him until she could prove herself Lady 

erly. 

And then Edith had packed. up her be- 
longings, bidden adieu to her kind, humble 
friends, and started for London on what she 
called a. voyage of discovery. She wished first 
= find the Rev. Samuel Diplock, and’ having 
ound him, to compel him to bear witness to 
= validity of her marriage, and she had taken 

umble, neat lodgings over a baker’s shop in 
the Notting Hill Road, for the church of St. 
Augustine was in Cedar Grove, Bayswater. 

The Rey. Samuel Diplock was curate of that 
church, and therefore Edith would soon now be 
able to see if he were in very truth the man 


‘who had joined her hand with that of, Alfred 
Lord Anerly. 

And if he were’ the man, she would have 
right on her side... His word—the word of an 
ordained priest—would go far towards proving 
her Lady Anerly,and ifso, what then? Whatif 
the world espoused, her cause, and the marriage 
of yonder sandy-locked Lady Grace was said to 
‘be a sham, and, Alfred were. compelled to 
‘acknowledge her to the world as his wife? Still 
even then her life was utterly wrecked, for her 
child: was gone, and her husband’s love was 
dead 


But at least the tears of shame will be 
wiped from my eyes,” she said to herself; “at 
least I shall be able to hold up my head, and 
move among other women.. Oh, if only my 
child were alive and I could prove its legiti- 
macy, L would let false, cruel Alfred go;” and 
then she: bent her! beautiful head and wept. 

She retiréd early to her humble chamber. 
The next day she was up betimes and seated in 
her little parlour by a cosy fire. Her landlady 
brought in her breakfast. 

““Camyou give me a directory, Mrs. Manly. 
'I want the address of the Rev. Samuel Dip- 
lock.” 

“ Oh, madame, I know him;‘a-nice, worthy 
gentleman he is as ever trod the earth; very 
good he is. He says theatres are temptations 
and snares, and so no doubt they are.” 

* Perhaps they are,” Edith amswered, with a 
sad smile. ‘The world is full of snares, Mrs. 
Manly, for the young and unwary. Where 
does this gentleman live ?” 

** At Kent Villa, Cedar Grove. He has mar- 
ried a pretty wife with a fortune of ten thou- 


sand pounds. My three daughters are teachers 
in the schools. We know him and his lady 
well.” 


““What would be the best time to find this 
clergyman at home, Mrs. Manly ?” 

«* Well, madame, about four in the afternoon. 
What time would you like your dinner, 
madame ?” 

“ Oh, at any time that suits you,” Edith an- 
swered, so absently, and as if dinner were a 
matter of so little moment, that Mrs. Manly 
stared in some surprise. “I am indifferent 
| about dinner, Mrs. Manly. I had rather you 
| gave me a cup of tea and an egg any time when 
I feel inclined; I hate to have to think about 
my dinner. I have such important business 
just now to occupy me.” 

Mrs. Manly: looked: at her beautiful lodger 
in yet more surprise. Edith had called herself 
Mrs. Anerly. There was a wedding-ring upon 
her finger, still Mrs. Manly had what she 
called ‘“‘her doubts.” She curtseyed slightly 
and withdrew. 

«And at four o’clock this day I shall see 
this man, I shall find out if Alfred has told me 
the truth—that an impostor read the service, 
that during all that time when he was vowing 
such vows as never man vowed, he was deceiv- 
ing me, laughing’at me in his sleeve. ‘ Edith, 
my life and love, my own sweet bride,’ he used 
to say'to me, ‘without’ you and the assurance 
of your love I should go mad!’ And he meant 
it then,.oh, he did. However, his heart may 
have changed ‘towards me since, but loving me 
as he did, would he have brought an impostor 
to read the holy service, and to delude me so 
that I sank into the defenceless, degraded crea- 
ture 1 nowam? Oh, the Mystery of his Love, 
for he did love me—he did, he did. How he 
used to wait and watch for me by the river be- 
fore we were married, and afterwards. That 
blissful month we spent in ‘Sweet Edinburgh 
town;’ as the dearold song calls it. What more 
tender than his devotion? Then came: the 
cruelorder for him to go to Canada. How he 
wept when we parted; how he clung to me and 
clasped me in his arms. And then his dear, 
long, loving letters; and then all at once they 
ceased. He sent me neither money nor tidings, 
so that I was obliged to go out and work for my 
bread. Then he came back changed, changed, 
changed, not one tone of tenderness in his voice, 
not one gleam of affection in his eyes, and he 
telis me coolly that the man who married us 








was ahired impostor. Yes, it is a wonder that 
Tam not mad!” 

The slow hours dragged their length alone 
till it. was time to prepare herself for the visit 
to Mr. Diplotk. Edith then dressed herself in 
a plain robe of black cashmere, trimmed with 
velvet. She wore a sweet little chapeau of 
black straw with one crimson rose nestling amid 
the velvet bows, and she was wrapped in a 
cashmere shawl of rich, dark crimson, a gift 
from Alfred Lord Anerly. This costume of 
black and crimson gave something distinguished 
to the peculiar style of her beauty, her ebon 
hair, flashing dark-eyes, the ivory pallor of her 
complexion, her tall, lithe, slender frame. 

“She is like a queen,” said Mrs. Manly’s 
daughter Kate, looking at the beautiful lodger 
as she crossed the street; “ but who wouldn’t 
look like a queen in a shawllike that? I should 
I am certain.” 

Kate was short, very stout, freckled, sandy- 
haired, and ruddy. She would most decidedly 
not have looked like an ideal queen in Edith’s 
crimson shawl. 

Meanwhile Edith went along towards Cedar 
Grove, and sought out Kent Villa, the residence 
of Mr. Samuel Diplock. She was not long in 
finding Cedar Grove, a rather narrow road 
planted with very young, small trees. On each 
side were genteel, semi-detached houses with 
neat gardens in front. Then came tall terraces 
after that, good-sized villas, each standing 
separate in its own little enclosure. 

Kent Villa. There it was—a brick house, 
with a bay window on one side, the hall door, 
a smaller one on the other side, a conservatory, 
very white steps, very neat blinds, a lawn in 
front, with a flower bed in the centre and a 
smooth path of gravel leading round it and up 
to the aforesaid white steps. Kent Villa. ‘Ther 
could be no mistake about it, the name was on 
the gate posts. 

Edith ascended the white steps with a beat- 
ing heart, knocked at the door, rang the bell, 
and when a very neat maid admitted her into 
the very neatest of halls, she presented her card 
“Lady Anerly,” and asked if the Rev. Samuel 
Diplock was at home ? 

“Yes. Would you kindly walk into the 
drawing-room, madame ?” said the neat maid. 

Edith was ushered into a room where the 
chairs were green velvet, and the cabinets wer 
black and gold, and the carpet was of sombr 
rich tinting, and the pier glass was framed in 
black wood, with a gold beading, and the walls 
were tinted a chaste, neutral grey, and the en- 
gravings were all well chosen after the great 
masters; there were flowers in the conservatory 
which opened from the side. A very nice room, 
displaying fashionable taste and the orthodox 
rellneynent of the day. 

The Rev. Samuel Diplock. In a few mo- 
ments he would be here. Oh, how LEdith’s 

oor tortured heart beat. The ticking of the 

rench clock on the chimney piece seemed to 
be battering her very skull with its sledge 
hammer strokes, and yet it was but a gently 
sounding clock after all. 

The door opened. Edith was facing the Rev. 
Samuel Diplock. For a moment there was a 
mist before her eyes, so that she could not see 
the countenance of the clergyman. Her heart 
beat so that she could not speak. The clergy- 
man placed a chair for her. 

“You must have a glass of wine,” he said, 
kindly. 

“No, no; if you please, do not ring. I have 
been ill and am so much agitated. Iam foolish, 
but it will pass. There, I am better now. [i 
overcame me so when [I found you were the 
same—Alfred’s college friend who really mar- 
ried us. Thank Heaven! then he did not de- 
ceive me at that time, although he has acted so 
cruelly since.” 

She was looking now with a faint smile, and 
eyes full of confidence, into the long, pale, re- 
fined-looking face of the young clergyman. 
The Rev. Samuel Diplock was about twenty- 
eight years of age; he was very tall, with a 
smooth, beardless, white face, a gentle smile, 
very beautiful teeth; he wore spectacles; his 
hair was brown; glossy, parted down the middle ; 
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hhis voice was soft, his manner was meek ; he was 
considered “‘a very gentlemanly young man” 
by elderly ladies, and so in fact he was. 

“I beg pardon,” said the curate; “excuse 
me, I do not know to what you refer?” 

« I—I sent you my card,” said Edith, “I am 
Alfred’s wife—Lady Anerly—you know.” 

“There is some mistake, I fear,” said the 
curate, with a gentle smile. 

“Mistake? Oh, no, I was so glad when I 
saw you and recognised you at once as Alfred’s 
college friend, who married us at St. Ann’s, 
Yanwath, Ullsmere, in Cumberland, you know.” 

She went on speaking now in a tone almost of 
terror, for the Rev. Samuel was looking at her 
through his spectacles in a manner she did not 
like. 
« You know, you dined with us afterwards at 
the village hotel before we started by the train 
for Carlisle? We were on our way to Scot- 
land to spend the honeymoon, and Alfred gave 
you a present of a ruby breast pin ?” 

But the reverend gentleman shook his meek 
head and smiled, a gentle but most obstinate 
smile. 

“There is some great mistake,” he said. “I 
never had the pleasure of seeing you before in 
my life—not to my knowledge, that is!” 

A blank horror seized the wretched Edith. 
For a moment she could not speak. All the 
while the young curate looked at her in mild 
wonder through his spectacles. 

«TI never was in Cumberland in my life,” the 
young man added, with a little soft laugh. How 
in the world has this mistake arisen ?”’ 

“It is not a mistake, sir,” said Edith. “I 
know every feature of your face, every tone of 
your voice. You know you dined with us at the 
Lake Hotel, and you were helped twice to the 
salmon trout, and you chose Moselle instead of 
white Burgundy. We had roast mutton and 
boiled turkey. I remember all those common 
details. I knew that I had married a noble- 
man; I had every trust in Alfred. But still 
something told me to take especial notice of you. 
I knew what an important witness you would 
be of the marriage. I noticed that little scar on 
your left temple; you told Alfred it was from 
the effects of a burn when you were a child.” 

A very faint tinge of colour came into the 
white cheek of the young curate. 

“That is true,” he said; “that scar is from a 
burn, and I may have told Lord Anerly that 
when we were chums at Oxford, but I never 
told him so in your presence. I certainly never 
saw you and never heard of you in my life be- 
fore.” 

«You came with us to the station, sir; you 
wished us every happiness; you said how safe 
our great secret would be with you; you gave 
the certificate yourself to Lord Anerly—you did, 
Mr. Diplock.” 

“But, madame, excuse me, these assertions 
prove nothing. Where is this certificate? Be- 
sides, the parish book will be your witness if you 
ever did marry Lord Anerly.”’ 

“My husband told me you had cut the leaf 
out of the book!” 

«Excuse me, madame, I really in justice to 
myself and to my position as a clergyman can- 
not suffer you to make these assertions. I am 
sorry to have to say it of Lord Anerly, but I am 
afraid he has grossly misled you ; some impostor 
must have represented me, if so, you should seek 
him out and punish him. This will certainly 
cause me to withdraw my humble friendship 
from Lord Anerly if he has really made use of 
my name in this most unjustifiable manner.” 

‘Am I mad?” Edith asked herself. “Is not 
every look of this man, every tone of this man’s 
voice, impressed on my memory—seared in as 
with a hot iron? I know he married us, for all 
his soft voice and his spectacles, I am as sure as 
of my own existence.” 

Then she spoke : 

“Mr. Diplock, you are an impostor; you are 
in this deadly, cruel plot; you think you are so 
safe, so hedged about by wealth and respect- 
ability and the good opinion of the worla—oh! 
the wicked, cruel world—that nothing can ever 
burt you. Iam cfushed, ruined; I have not a 
witness save the half blind, half deaf old clerk, 





to whom I have written, and he says he would 
never know you again, so, sir, you are safe, 
Alfred is in security with his rich bride, and I 
am disgraced. But mark me,a day will come 
when in the words of holy writ, what has been 
whispered in the closet shall be proclaimed 
from the housetops, and some day you will be 
shamed to the heart, for the coward’s part you 
are acting now. I will say no more; I leave 
you to the humiliation of your own soul, to the 
bitter reproaches of your own conscience. You 
are an exponent of holy truths, and you know 
that sooner or later, one day, Mr. Samuel Dip- 
lock, your own sin will find you out!” 
+ * * * ~ 


It is summer time on the banks of the 
Rhine. In the beautiful hotel gardens the 
band is discoursing sweet music; the pretty 
town is full of English visitors. Under the 
trees sit gay parties partaking of coffee and 
ices and fruit and cakes and light wines. Little 
children are dancing in groups on the lawns, the 
river flashes in the sunshine. 

A lady sits alone under a wide beech tree. 
She leans against the trunk and watches the 
placid flowing of the river; her hat has fallen 
off; the sunshine catches the ripples in her 
hair and makes them glitter like gold. Her 
hair is not abundant, in colour it issandy. The 
lady has a thin, high-bred looking face, her 
blue eyes are filled with thought. The lady is 
young, and very simply dressed in white. 

All at once she hears footsteps and voices be- 
hind her. She turns her head, for one of the 
voices has power to set her heart beating wildly, 
her blood racing madly in her veins. She sees 
nobody, for a thick belt of laurels hides the 
speakers from her sight. She listens, and her 
cheek blanches to a deadly white. The thought 
of murder is in the once gentle heart of Grace 
Lady Anerly! 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Frank Harvey’s new “comedy-drama,” 
entitled “ Married, not Mated,” met with such 
an encouraging reception at a recent matinée 
that it has been transferred to the evening pro- 
gramme, and the cast has been strengthened by 
the engagement of Miss Marion Terry and Miss 
Sophie Young. In spite of the triteness of the 
subject of some glaring improbabilities in the 
plot, the piece is constructed with such evident 
knowledge of dramatic effect that it can hardly 
fail to prove attractive to a popular audience. 
Fred Lambert, the only son of an old couple 
who have retired from their huckster’s shop on 
a fortune, is prompted by vanity to aspire to 
the hand of Maude, the daughter of Sir Harold 
Pentreath, while he really loves and is loved by 
his cousin Margaret. Yielding to the pressure 
of her needy old father, Maude accepts Fred’s 
proposal, but has hardly done so when a man of 
her own rank in life, whom she loves but has 
been unable to marry on account of his poverty, 
turns up after an absence of years, and who is 
now a wealthy man, having succeeded to the 
estates and title of Sir Ralph Verrinder. Never- 
theless Maude commits no breach of promise, 
but marries the huckster’s son. The marriage 
is not a happy one, and Fred’s parents and his 
cousin Margaret, who have all lived with the 
young couple, are at last dismissed from the 
house with little ceremony at Maude’s instance. 
Sir Ralph meanwhile has been a constant visitor 
at Fred Lambert’s house, and he ultimately in- 
duces Maude to elope with him. At the same 
time ruin overtakes Fred, who has invested all 
his money in a bogus company. 

In the last act we find Fred’s parents, wh 
have shared his ruin, happily installed again in 
the congenial back parlour of their old shop, 





and the deserted husband is seeking to persuade 
Margaret to console him for his loss; but his 
cousin declares that no divorce, nothing short of 
death, can remove the impediment which di- 
vides them. Of course the news of the guilty 
wife’s death arrives just as Margaret has made 
up her mind to leave England in order to se- 
parate herself from the man whom she lovse 
but may not marry. Miss Marion Terry plays 
the part of Margaret with much grace and 
feeling. Miss Sophie Young tones down the 
disagreeable characteristics of the wife. Mr. 
Frank Harvey,as the husband, acts with quiet 
force, and is throughout extremely effective. 
The vulgar old couple are pourtrayed in a very 
natural and amusing manner by Mr. T. B. 
Appleby and Miss Charlotte Saunders, and the 
minor parts are adequately sustained by Messrs 
Carter-Edwards, Weir, and Horsman, and Miss 
Lizzie Baldwin. 

The performance was warmly applauded, and 
the new piece may be pronounced a success. 


FOLLY THEATRE. 


Tue “Dragoons” has been withdrawn from 
the programme at this house, and its place is 
now filled by a new farcical comedy in two acts, 
translated from the French by Mr. Frank Des- 
prez, entitled, “1313.” The original piece bore 
the name of “Quinze heures de Fiacre,” and 
the English title has reference to the number of 
a cab in which a jealous lover suspects his 
fiancée of having gone to the Bois with another. 
The adventures which the lover goes through 
before he finds his suspicions to be baseless are 
too absurd to be amusing, and the piece is 
characterised by that insipidity which so often 
results from an effort to render a highly spiced 
French farce fit for representation on the 
English stage. Messrs. W. Younge, H. Nicholls, 
Osborn, and F. Wyatt, and Miss Alma Stanley 
struggled hard to make the novelty a success, 
but failed to gain the favour of the audience. 
The most noticeable feature of the performance 
was the Vokes-like dancing of Mr. F. Wyatt. 
For Messrs. Cellier and Thompson’s new opera 
“ Lola,” which is in rehearsal, the management 
have engaged Miss Nelly Bromley and Miss 
Mulholland. Arthur Sullivan’s “Trial by 
Jury,” in which Miss Nelly Bromley will appear, 
is also in active rehearsal, and will be produced 
almost immediately. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

At a recent matinée given here, Miss Rosa 
Kenney, whose Juliet had been applauded by a 
friendly audience on the preceding Saturday, 
met with an equally kind reception in the hardly 
less —. role of Pauline in the “Lady of 
Lyons.” iss Kenney has yet to learn the first 
elements of the art of acting, and we regard it 
as little less than cruel on the part of her friends 
to encourage the young lady, who shows some 
signs of latent ability, to make ambitious at- 
tempts for which she is as yet painfully incom- 
petent. Mr. Charles Warner’s Claude Melnotte 
was not deficient in vigour, whatever its other 
shortcomings may have been. Mr. Sinclair as 
Colonel Damas and Miss Lavis as Madame Des- 
chappelles were fairly satisfactory, and Messrs. 
H. Russell.and Haines, and Miss Maud Milton 
played the other more prominent parts. 


Tue unrivalled Waxworks Exhibition of 
Madame Tussaud is now enriched by handsome 
portraits of the Emperor and Empress of Austria, 
apropos of their silver wedding. Kate Webster 
has also been added to the collection. 

Mapame Viarp-Loutis’ Concerrs.—Graced 
by Royal presence and a brilliant audience, the 
sixth of sade Viard-Louis’ concerts (present 
season) has taken place. Mdlle. Laura Stelzer, 
Mr. Joseph Maas, and Herr Henschel were the 
vocalists. On Mdlle. Stelzer’s singing it would 
be unfair to give judgment; evidently nervous, 
it was impossible the young lady could do herself 
justice. Mr. Maas is fast coming forward ; his 
song from “Les Huguenots” was given with 
much refinement, and he was thrice recalled. 
Herr Henschel’s singing was perfect as usual. 
Mr. Weist Hill conducted most ably. 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE; 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


«That Young Person,” ‘‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” &c., &c. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


A VISION. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music, breathing from her face. 


Tr was strange that the event she had so 
dreaded should have brought to Beatrice more 
of pleasure than of pain. It had seemed to her 
that the arrival of Adela Langton would quite 
destroy her peace, and when Adela had been 
three days at the Rest, poor Beatrice had 
learned to trust her almost as a friend. 

_ This beautiful heroine of ours had known so 
little of women’s friendship. Mrs. Stone had 
forsaken her when most needed. Ada Gibbs, 
true and kind-hearted as she was, belonged to 
such an entirely different grade that she could 
not enter into all the delicate touches of light 
and shade that formed Beatrice’s character ; 
with Sister Mary it had been nurse and patient. 
Lady Menteith had not mind enough to consti- 
tute real equality. 

_ Adela Langton was just the sort of disposi- 
tion to form a true frieml.' She was not accom- 
plished ; she did not know seven languages and 
play on as many instruments; she was not a 
blue stocking ; she had a large, clear intellect, 
a warm, true heart, a simple, kindly manner, 
and a wonderful quiet strength. This type of 
Womanhood is rare. too essentially feminine and 








| KINDRED SOULS. } 


| gentle to be called masculine, and yet with the 
sound judgment, the broad, liberal mind that is 
more common in men, such women seldom have 
lovers. 

If they marry, and they do not often do so, 
their husbands are rarely fortunate, and their 
homes strangely happy. It did not seem that 
Adela Langton would marry, since she had 
nearly attained the age of thirty without re- 
ceiving an offer, but every man that knew her 
respected her. Like women of her type she had 
many friends in the other sex, who sought her 
out for her wonderful power of sympathy, yet 
never dreamed of giving her their love. 

When Lady Menteith invited her niece on a 
long visit, Adela had accepted more from duty 
than pleasure. The first evening dragged pain- 
fully. The girl had not Beatrice’s adaptability 
nor her engaging manners, and poor Lady Men- 
teith so far regretted her companion that she 
confided her history to Adela, concluding : 

“She is a lady, dear, quite. Of course she 
does not always appear when I have company, 
but if you did not mind I should like her to 
join us sometimes.” 

«Pray let me ask her,” said Adela, warmly. 
“T will go and make acquaintance with her.” 

In the early morning, hours before Lady 
Menteith came down, the two girls grew inti- 
mate. Adela made all the advances; her heart 
was full of pity for the beautiful young widow, 
save for her child so cruelly alone, and Beatrice 
suffered herself to be drawn into a warm liking 
for the girl who was thought a suitable match 
for her husband. 


The very repose of Adela’s manner charmed 
her before they had been together a week. 
Beatrice longed to put her tired, aching head on 
her shoulder and sob out the story of her 
troubles, but this must not be. 

“Mrs. Bertram is coming to-day,” began 
Miss Langton, one morning, as they sat at 
breakfast. ‘Auntie seems very fond of her. 
May I come upstairs and sit with you and baby 
while the two old ladies talk gossip ?” 








“JT think they will want you to help them,” 
smiled Beatrice. 

“As a rule I am not a favourite with old 
ladies, and I fancy I shall not like Mrs. Ber- 
tram.” 

“Why not? Have you never seen her ?” 

“Never; but auntie is so morbidly anxious 
about my making a good impression that 'm 
tired of Mrs. Bertram before she arrives. Dc 
you know her ?” 

Faintly came the answer, “ No.” 

“Mr. Bertram is coming on Wednesday. I 
saw a great deal of him in London; he is a great 
friend of your friend, Doctor Naylor.” 

“So I have heard.” 

‘‘He is very clever, very handsome. People 
say he has never had a wish ungratified, and 
yet he is one of the saddest looking men I ever 
saw.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Frank Bertram always makes me feel 
angry,” said Adela, thoughtfully; “he is so 
clever, he has so many talents, and yet his life 
is utterly aimless. I never hear of his doing 
anything, and yet I feel he could do anything.” 

Her companion did not speak, and she went 


on: 

“I think he has been thoroughly spoilt by 
prosperity.” 

«« And yet you say he looks sad ?” 

“Yes; he puzzles me. I think he wants 
softening, he is too hard; he reminds me of a 
stern old Roman; he is so very hard, and he 
softens for so few.” 

“He can soften then?” 
know for whom. 

“ Oh, yes; I have seen him with his friends, 
the Stuarts, and he seemed another being. Mr. 
Stuart and he have been intimate for years, and 
I fancy Mrs. Stuart was a relation of his. I 
know when she was married, Mrs. Bertram 
gave her away. It was early in 1874. I don’t 
know where Mr. Bertram could have been; he 
was not at the wedding.” 

Poor Beatrice, she knew where he had been. 


A little jealous to 
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Looking up, Adela saw her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, softly; “ don’t 
think me foolish; that date recalls so many 
happy days to me.” 

Adela guessed Mr. Franks had been living 
then. She looked her sympathy, and with the 
wonderful delicate tact which was innate in her 
changed the subject. Lady Menteith came 
down early that day, for Mrs. Bertram was ex- 
pected to lunch, and Adela and Beatrice did not 
have time for another word in private. 

But in the evening, when Mrs. Franks was 
thinking she might as well go to bed, there was 
a tap at the door, and Miss Langton came in. 
She wore full dress to-night in honour of the 
guest, and looked quite young in her pale pink 
and black lace. 


**T have come for a nice chat,” she said, doir 
** Mrs, Bertram and I don’t get on partic x 


so I have left her to Auntie’s tender mercies, 

«What have you been doing ?” 

«« Dinner, small talk. coffee, that’s all; I ex- 
pect you have had the best of it upstairs. I 
think, Mrs. Franks, that the mothers of only 
pons are very prosy.” 

** Take care, or you will include your aunt in 
the sweeping verdict.” 

“« Ah, bat Hugh is not like anyone else, fF 
never get tired of talking of him. I don’t think 
Mrs. Bertram likes me.” 

“You have hardly given her time.” 

“TI can’t explain it, but when I meet a persom 
I know by imstinet if we shall get om. The 
moment I saw I thought I should like to be 
your friend. w, if mand I were 
shut up together for @ year we should never 
become intimate,” 

“IT know the feeling you mean. TI have felt 
it too. It will be a relief for you when Mr. 
Bertram comes,” 

«Yes; but I know whatwould be more go. 
Won’t you come down a little? However shall 
I make talk for Mrs. Bertram to-morrow 
morning ? Auntie won’t get up earlier for any- 
one.” 

“IT can’t,” said Beatrice, abruptly; “ I am_.so 
nervous, and—” her voice trembling “it is so 
long since I went into society. It brings all 
the past back so.” 

* Well, it was selfish of me to ask you. I 
must make an effort to put up with Mrs. Ber- 
tram. She has only three subjects of conversa- 
tion, her son, the Knoll, and Muriel Stuart.” 

Beatrice knew then that Charles Stuart’s 
young wife was the girl who had been staying 
at the Knoll when she first met her husband. 

* But you must congratulate yourself that you 
know two of the subjects,” she said, lightly. 

“Oh, I know them all. I have been to the 
Knoll, only not inside. It was last time I came 
to stay with auntie. We called on Mrs. Ber- 
tram, and she was out.” 

They sat for some time talking, then Adela 
thought she might be missed from the drawing- 
room, and reluctantly went downstairs. 

She had been missed, certainly; but the two 
matrons had so much to talk over that they 
managed very well without her. 

“Where have you been, Adela ?” asked her 
aunt,as she entered. “ We had been wondering 
what had become of you.” 

“I went upstairs to Mrs. Franks,” replied 
Miss Langton, gently. 

«Mrs. Franks and Adela are great friends,” 
said Lady Menteith to her visitor. “They are 
nearly of an age, and make nice companions for 
each other.” 

** She must be five years younger than I am,” 
corrected Adela. “I like her very much.” 

*« Quite a romantic history,’ put in Mrs. Ber- 
tram. ‘“ Your annt has been telling me all 
about it, and indeed I had heard something 
from Frank. He was in the carriage that 
knocked her down.” 

“It was a wonderful escape. 
well now.” 

“Ah, I am sure your dear aunt and, the 
doctor have been very kind to the poor creature. 
I suppose she has not had much education; a 
sempstress I think I heard.” 

Adela looked indignantly at her aunt; gave 


She seems quite 








one moment’s thought whether the remark was 
worth contradicting, and then said, equably: 

“T don’t suppose she was brought up for a 
governess, but as she does not profess to teach, 
itis of no consequence. 

“To be sure not while she has such kind 
friends.” 

“ Odious woman,” thought Adela. Greatly 
annoyed though she felt with the guest when 
they found themselves téte-d-téte at breakfast 
the next day Adela did her best to he entertain- 
ing. She patiently listened to a many 
conjectures as to when Frank might be expected 
the next day, and endured a cross-examination 
as to the extent of their intimacy in London. 
Then, the repast over, she found that Mrs. 
Bertram would like to write some letters in 
her own room before joining her in the bou- 


Adela felt intensely relieved, and zunning 
upstairs, on her hat and jacket, and sta 

for a Deke sik, feeling that air and exercise 
alone restore her ruffled feelings to their 


calm, 

Meanwhile Mrs. Bertram wrote her letters, 
and then ed in ten minutes’ quiet 
meditation. We fear its subject was Adela. 

“TF ean’t see amything in her; nota bit of 
style about her. What can Frank a her. 
Faney slighti tty Muriel and iring 
a girl fe rp So Eiteavare in her face. What 
is he thinking of 

“ Still,” comeladed the matron to herself,” 
Sw — will be her aunt’s heiress,” = 

g lor refuses positively to accept the 
Rest. This gigl will be rich, andshe is of good 
family. I suppose it might be worse,” and taki 


out the purse she was knitting and putting her 
spectacles in her pocket, Mrs. Bertram descended 
to the boudoir 


- Or rather she meant to do so. Beyond the 
drawing-room and the dining-room she knew 
little of the geography of Grant’s Rest, and so 
she turned down a wrong corridor, and was 
rapidly losing her way when the sounds of a 
piano fell on her ear. 

Mrs. Bertram was passionately fond of music. 
In her youth she had been an excellent per- 
former. Now she seldom touched the keys, but 
she had lost none of her enjoyment of her 
friends’ talents. 

She listened spellbound. The touch was by 
no mean hand. Some chords rich and plaintive, 
then a voice sweet and full, commenced the old 
Scotch ballad, “ Robin Adair.” Mrs. Bertram 
listened to the close of the three verses. 

«That is the secret of Frank’s infatuation. I 
never heard such singing. I would not have be- 
lieved Miss Langton was musical. It is the 
sweetest voice I ever heard.” 

She pushed open the door, which stood ajar, 
and walked in; then she started. At the piano 
sat, not Adela Langton, but a slight, delicate 
figure in black. She turned her head, and Mrs. 
Bertram saw a sweet, wistful face, with large 
violet eyes, soft hair coiled low on her forehead, 
and small, shapely hands. The mistress of the 
Knoll was rarely at a loss for words, but just now 
she could think of nothing to say. 

Who was this girl with her proud, stately 
bearing and angel’s voice? It seemed to Mrs. 
Bertram that she had never in her whole life 
seen a face so fair. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


ADELA’S RECIPE. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead- 


Beatrice had turned her head at the sound of 
Mrs. Bertram’s entrance, thinking Adela might 
have come. to seek her. She often spent her 
leisure time in the music-room. The grand 
piano seemed to hera friend. As her eyes fell 
on the stately figure, she knew. at once who the 
intruder was, and blamed herself for having 
ventured anywhere where she might come in 
contact with her husband’s mother. 

For quite two minutes silence reigned, then, 
with an effort, Beatrice rose, bowed slightly, 





and would have left the room, but Mrs. Bertram 
interposed. 

«Pray don’t let me interrupt you. I was 
tempted here by the sound of the singing. I 
thought Miss Langton might have been here.” 

“Miss Langton is im the garden, I fancy,” 
came the answer, in a low, clear voice, which 
sounded as sweet in speaking; “shall Isend to 
tell her you want,her ?”_. 

“Oh, I would not thimk of troubling you. I 
can find her myself,.om Lady Menteith will be 
here soon, I daresay.” 

She seated herself, and Beatrice was at a loss. 
To leave her wade, yet she felt in- 
capable of the conversation. 

“Shall we introduce ourselves ?” asked her 
companion, i . I had:no idea Lady 
Menteith pl sore am Mrs. Bertram.” 

Beatrice bowed. 

“Tam not @ wisitor,” “she said, with that 
sensitive pride which always made her announce 
her true position. ‘Iam Lady Menteith’s com- 

on. ” 


Menteith’s companion ?” 
she had not heard aright. 


“You are 
in dismay, as 

“ T atm delighted to mak: ta 

“Tam deli to make your aequaintance,” 
holding out her hand affably, and resolving to 
reproach Lady Memteith for having deluded her 
on. the first occasiom when they were alone. “I 
have heard so much about you.” 

Beatrice mi have said the same. She 
and Mis. Bertram might have been mother and 
pe ay for thei stately bearing and aristo- 

features. The“companion” quite equalled 
the visitor in all the signs of blue blood. 

“You will stay with me a little while, will you 
not ?* asked Mra. Bertram. “I think you know 
a friend of mime in London, Dr. Naylor.” 

Beatrice womdered what people would have 
found to talk to her about’ had she not known 
the doctor. Her acquaintance with him was 
always their theme of conversation. 

“Oh, yes. Dr. Naylor has been very kind to 
me; he is one of my best friends.” 

«Everyone likes Hugh Naylor. I remember 
him asa boy. The best-natured creature that 
ever breathed. It is a good thing for Miss 
Langton that he is so disinterested.” © 

Beatrice felt bewildered. 

“T did not know; I was not aware,” she 
began, confusedly, “that Dr. Naylor and Miss 
Langton were more than cousins.” 

“No. Oh, no. Nothing of the sort; they 
are only cousins. I meant that Dr. Naylor, 
having refused Grant’s Rest, Lady Menteith 
will now leave it to her niece.” 

** Ah!” not much interested. 

“I suppose you have seen a great deal of 
Miss Langton ?”” 

«* She has been here a week.” 

“ Rather a strange young lady, don’t you find 
her ?” 

“ She is very kind to me.” 

Mrs. Bertram went to the piano and turned 
over the music. 

“Do you know, Mrs. Franks,” remembering 
the name by a lucky chance, “your singing 
brought my young days back to me. I am so 
fond of music, and,I have no ene to play to me 


“now.” 


Thé, voice was so sad, the clear eyes had 
dewy look about them, that Beatrice felt 
touched. 

“TI will sing to you whenever you, please 
while you are here, if you like. Lady Menteith 
does not care for music, but I often come. here 
when she does not want me.” 

Mrs. Bertram looked as_ though: she would 
like the performance to begin then, so Beatrice 
sat down and sang several old songs one after 
the other—simple, touching that yet 
seemed gems of melody in her rich, sweet voice. 
Mrs. Bertram was enthusiastic in her thanks. 

“ My dear,” she said, im her kind, stately 
way, “ I think they neva hee having a. jest at 
my expense. Lady Menteith told_me you had 
been a sempstress, and when I asked Miss 
Langton if her aunt’s companion were really a 
person of no education, she positively said that 
as you did not profess to it was of no con- 
sequence. It was wrong of them to deceive me. 
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Beattice could so well imagine the whole 
scene that she knew no blame attached to 
Adéla. She made no sort of answer. Mrs. 
Bertram returned to the charge. 

«It is most unheard of for Lady Menteith to 
say you were a sempstress.” 

“Tt is partly true,” said Beatrice, looking 
with her sweet,.violet eyes full.into. the other’s 
face. ‘I used to do point lace for the large 
fancy shops before my aecident. One must live, 
you know,” a little sadly, “and it was honest.” 

“But with your accomplishments, your 
voice.” 

“T could not bear to be a public singer.” 

This sentiment met with Mrs. Bertram’s 
entire approval. 

« But surely you could have taught ?” 

“TJ think not. My husband and I had 
travelled about the whole of our married life. 
When I came back to England without him 
there was no one to recommend me. And later 
on I could not leave my little child.” 

“You are very young te have known such 
trouble ?” 

“J am twenty-five,” with a sad, wistful 
smile. ‘I must bear up against trouble for my 
little child.” 

And then with a graceful bow she left the 
room, and meeting Adela on the stairs, told her 
where to find the guest. 

«And so you have been making acquaintancée 
with Mrs. Franks ?” said Adela to the old lady. 
“ What do you think of her ?” 

“T think she is charming. Miss Langton, it 
was very unkind of you to deceive me so about 
her. Why does she not come downstairs, I am 
sure she is as good as the best of us?” 

“It isan arrangement of hers and aunts. I 
fancy auntie rather likes keeping her friends to 
herself, and Mrs. Franks told me she could not 
bear society without her husband.” 

“Has he been dead long ?” 7 
Pre About a year, I fancy. She rarely mentions 

im.” 

«And what was he ?”” 

“T don’t hnow Nothing, I'fancy.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“T mean I think he followed no profession. I 
am sure while he lived they were well off. Mrs. 
Franks has something so noble about her, and 
the little boy is a splendid child.” 

“T should like to see him,” 

“T must take you to have a peep at him some 
day. He is not a bit like his mother, which 
seems to me a pity.” 

“She is sure to marry again. Women with 
faces like that don’t keep widows many years.’ 

“TI fancy she will prove an exception. Her 
whole life seems wrapped up in the child’s.” 

“Well, your aunt is very fortunate, that’s all 
I can say.” 

And they went down to luncheon. In the 
afternoon a drive was proposed; and Lady Men- 
teith devoted all her attention to her old friend. 
Adela Langton endeavoured to be polite and 
considerate, bnt certainly she and Mrs. Bertram 
did not pull well together. The matron was not 
favourably impressed with the girl whom she 
firmly believed to be her son’s choice. | She 
would never have confessed to such heresy, but 
she privately considered the companion ten 
times prettier and more pleasing than the 
heiress of Grant’s Rest. 

Frank Bertram arrived the next day quite 
early in the afternoon: The elder ladies had 
not expected him so soon, and were out driving, 
so Adela Langton received him alone. 

“Your mother and my aunt have gone out, 
Mr. Bertram. We are left entirely to our own 
devices. Shall we walk, or play croquet, or sit 
in doors ?” 

“Not croquet,” he decided, smiling; “ you 
are too good to be wasted on mallets and hoops. 
Let us go and sit on the terrace, and you shall 
tell me the news.” 

“ But if there is none ?” 

He smiled. 

** Ladies generally find some.” 

“You are as cynical as ever.” 

“Am I?” shading his eyes with his hand as 
they went out through the glass doors which 
led to the terrace. “I am afraid it is true, 








Miss Langton. When a man is once deceived 


he finds it very difficult to believe in anything | 


again.. I am almost a sceptic.” 

“Don’t you think it is often our own fault 
that we are deceived ?” 

“Perhaps ; but the deceit still takes the heart 
out of our lives.” 

«T think not. It seems to mg, Mr. Ber- 
tram, that nothing ever should make us 
sceptics. When we lose faith we lose all hap- 
piness.” 

“Ay,” and he sighed. “I am not a lively 
companion, Miss Langton. Don’t you feel 
bored ?” 

**No; but I wish I understood you.” 

“The problem is not worth the solving, I 
assure you. Don’t think badly of me, I should 
be sorry for you to do that.” 

To his suprise she did not reply, and he asked 
quickly : 

“What,'is the mischief done already? Do 
you think me hopeless ?” 

“TI think you are spoiling your whole life,” 
she answered, frankly; “you seem to me to 
have no aim or object. You are recklessly gay 
or dismally sad. All you attempt is to fritter 
away your time.” 

« You are severe.” 

* Because I am disappointed in you. I 
thought when I first met you, you were going 
to accomplish something.” 

“There’s nothing worth doing. I hate poli- 
tics; I’ve no desire to shoot, or be shot at; and 
my ideas are such a weariness to myself that I 
won’t write them down to burden my fellow 
creatures.” 

“Do you never think of anyone but yourself 
—your friends ?” 

* My friends do better without me than with 
me, and I’ve no desire to become a universal 
benefactor.” 

“ You might have a great deal of influence if 
you chose, you have travelled so much. Why 
don’t you publish an account of your adven- 
tures ?” 

“Too much trouble.” 

« And you are happy ?” 

«Who is happy in this world? Isn’t happi- 
ness the philosopher’s stone that none has dis- 
covered ?” 

Shall I give you a recipe for it ?” 

“If you can.” 

“Live for something; do something for the 
good of others ; don’t seek happiness for your- 
self and it will eome.” 

“Miss Langton, have you tried this recipe 
yourself ?” 

“Yes,” very softly. 

« And found it answer ?”” 

She bowed her head. 

«Then I'll doso too. I don’t know what it 
is about you, but I always feel better for talking 
to you. Youand Hugh Naylor are like a breath 
of the sea after a hot ballroom.” 

“You will let me know how the recipe suc- 
ceeds ?” 

“Indeed I will, for the results will be your 
work.” 

He raised her hand and pressed his lips to it, 
simply, gravely, as a man whose whole love is 
given elsewhere, may yet kiss a woman’s hand 
without lowering himself or her. At that 
moment Lady Menteith and Mrs. Bertram, who 
had returned from: their drive, came out on ‘to 
the terrace through the glass doors, where they 
saw the salute bestowed on Adela’s hand. They 
deemed the courtship was progressing very 
well indeed. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
WHAT SHE WAS FITT™D FOR. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall! 


Mrs. Bertram and her son both enjoyed 


their visit to Grant’s Rest. Frank Bertram | 


had a sihcere admiration for Adela Laneton; he 
prized her companionship and friendship very 
highly: * He did not love her; had he never 
known Beatrice Grey he would not have asked 





| Adela Langton to marry him, only there was 
something in her clear eyes, in her gentle 
voice, which soothed the wound at his heart. 
He never saw her without longing to pour out 
his story and claim her sympathy. 

Mrs. Bertram was delighted that the two 
young people understood each other so well. 
She remained devotedly at home whilst they 
walked and rode together; and although sh 
could not share her son’s admiration for thé 
heiress, she was quite prepared to receive the 
news of his engagement with genuine satisfac- 
tion. She herself found time pass pleasantly 
enough; Grant’s Rest was certainly more cheer- 
ful than her lonely grandeur at the Knoll, and 
she really felt sorry that her visit was but for a 
week. 

She had been to the music-room several times 
in the morning whilst Frank and Adela were 
riding and Lady Menteith was still in the seciu- 
sion of her own room, it really seemed the pica- 
santest resort, and Mrs. Franks sang and played 
to her as much as she wished. Beatrice, when 
she had seen her husband leave the Rest on 
horseback, felt safe to venture forth from her 
own rooms, where, while he was in the house 
she kept herself jealously secluded ; and she did 
not grudge devoting her time to his mother’s 
amusement; she admired Mrs. Bertram very 
much, and thought dimly that had there been a 
chance of her reconciliation with her husband 
they might have been friends; she saw that 
with all her pride and riches the lady of the 
Knoll led a not too happy life. Like Beatrice, 
she was alone in the world save for her son, and 
that son at thirty-seven was not entirely her 
own, as was Beatrice’s baby-boy. 

So while Frank and Adela rode, and Lads 
Menteith’s maid arranged her lady’s toilet, Mrs. 
Bertram and Beatrice were together, and t! 
stately dowager took such a fancy to the young 
widow that she assured her in the event of her 
ever leaving Grant’s Rest she should be de- 
lighted to receive her at the Knoll as companion 
to herself. 

Beatrice smiled, and thanked her, thinking 
the while sadly how little chance there was oi 
her ever seeing the fair estate of which her boy 
was the true heir. 

Mrs. Bertram asked more than once to see the 
child, but Beatrice never risked the exhibition. 
She dreaded that the mother’s eyes should see 
the likeness she so prized; her little son w: 
the picture of his father, and if she could see it 
surely others would, so Beatrice made some 
courteous excuse, which, combined with the sad- 
ness in her face as she uttered it, gave Mrs. 
Bertram the impression that there was some- 
thing wrong about the child. 

On the Saturday, to everyone’s surprise and 
everyone’s delight, Dr. Naylor came down for 
one of his flying visits. And the whole house- 
hold was in féte at hisarrival. Of course the 
unsuspicious physician could have no idea oi 
the state of things (?) between Frank Bertram 
and his cousin, so he had the want of tact t 
offer his arm to Miss Langton as they went to 
church on Sunday, leaving Frank to escort the 
two widows. 

Mrs. Bertram felt quite annoyed with Huch. 
It was.two miles to church, down the prettiest 
‘of country lanes; so much might have been done 
in those two miles. 

* Doesn’t Mrs. Franks ever go to church ?” 
she asks of Lady Menteith, devoutly wishing 
that the doctor’s protégée had been there to 
engross his attention. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes; she is not strong yet, 
so I think nothing of her stopping away now 
and then.” 

«T am anxious to see this heroine, Lady Men- 
teith,” said Frank Bertram, pleasantly; “ every- 
one seems to bow down before her.” 

Meanwhile Hugh Naylor and Adela were 
some distance in front, and were having a very 
serious, matter-of-fact conversation. 

“T wonder, Adela, if you have any idea what 
brought me down to Grant’s Rest ?” 

“The train, I suppose,” very demurely. 
| Don’t jest, child,” very gravely, in the 
' elder-brotherlike tone Adela specially detested. 
| “I have something important to say to you.” 
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“Tam listening. Make haste and get it over, 
Hugh, I do hate to be scolded.” 

“Tam not going toscold you. I had a letter 
from my mother last week, Adela, all about 

you.”” 
a Good gracious, what a pity auntie could not 
find a more interesting subject for correspon- 
dence.” 

“My mother is getting old, Adela, and she 
naturally wishes to settle her affairs. Her hus- 
band left all his property to her—Grant’s Rest 
and everything else is hers to leave just as she 
likes.” 

« It will be very wrong of her if she leaves it 
away from you, Hugh. You are her only son, 
and no one else has a claim on her.” 

«“That’s nonsense, child,” forgetting Adela’s 
thirty years, and snapping her up short. “I 
wasn’t made to be a rich man. I should be 
quite miserable with a place like this to look 
after. Besides, I don’t want to touch Menteith’s 
money. I can’t forget that through him my 
childhood was motherless; in short, Adela, I 
won’t have it; you understand, I won’t have it. 
If my mother left Grant’s Rest to me I should 
just give it to the -first idiot asylum I heard 
of.” 

“Well, Hugh,” interposed Adela, half laugh- 
ing, “‘ why don’t you tell auntie this? What is 
the use of saying it to me ?” 

“Because, my dear, after me you are my 
mother’s nearest relation, not perhaps the next 
in law, but certainly the one she loves best, and 
when we lose my poor mother, and you find that 
you are her heiress, I want you to remember 
that I knew of my mother’s intentions, and 
liked them.” 

*T won’t take it; I won’t be aunt’s heiress. 
Why should I take your rights, Hugh ?” 

“They are not my rights, Adela; nothing 
would induce me to take them.” 

“Well, nothing will induce me to either, so 
auntie must look somewhere else for an heir.” 

*« Don’t be ridiculous, Adela.” 

“T never am; one outgrows all that sort of 
thing at my time of life.” 

“ Your father’s not a rich man.” 

« Well, auntie can leave him some odd hun- 
dreds if she likes. He’ll be very grateful, no 
doubt.” 

“You may be sorry, Adela, some day. When 
you are married a time may come when you 
feel you have given away your children’s 
rights.” 

“I didn’t think you were half so prudent and 
worldly wise, Hugh; but I never shall marry, 
that is a foregone conclusion.” 

“« Rubbish !” 

“Sober, serious earnest. I am not going 
“ont” at all next season; I have made mamma 
promise that I shall retire from the lists. She 
pd have quite enough to do with the other 
girls.” 

«* And what will you do?” 

«“[’m coming as a petitioner to you.” 

“You don’t mean that you are ill, Adela? 
You haven’t any disease that you are keeping 
secret.” 

Adela laughed outright. 

“Tm as well as possible, Hugh. I don’t 
think I ever had a day’s illness in my life.” 

“Well, what do you mean ?” 

«T am one of a large family, Hugh; there 
will be plenty of daughters left to papa and 
mamma if I go away; they can spare me per- 
fectly. Ifeelas if 1 wanted something to do; 
when one gets to thirty one wants something 
more than dances, balls and visiting to fill one’s 
life. In short, Hugh, I want you to introduce 
me to the superior of St. Mary’s, and see if she 
will let me be a sister.” 

“ Adela!’ 

** How shocked you look ; I thought it was the 
thing of all others you would approve. Why, 
Hugh, am I going to have you against me as 
well as the rest of the world.” 

** You have been used to so many luxuries.” 

“Tam tired of luxuries; I want to do some- 
thing worth living for.” 

“Your mother will be frantic at the idea. 
And the sisterhood is in Islington too.” 

“Well, you have lived in Islington a good 








many years and it doesn’t seem to have hurt 
you, Hugh. I do think you might say a word of 
encouragement to me.” 

But he did not attempt to utter one, and 
Adela went on in an aggrieved tone. 

“ Would you like me to stay at home, Hugh, 
and go into society year after year till I got so 
old and disagreeable no one would have me? 
Do you want me to go on with my idle, aimless 
life, never doing one single thing that isn’t 
selfish ?” 

“No.” Dr. Naylor evidently did not think he 
wanted that. 

“I don’t think you are suited to be a Sister of 
Mercy, Adela.” 

«Why not ?” abruptly. 

«I mean—I mean,” rather confused, “ there 
are other things for which you are much more 
fitted.” 

“Are there? Well, I have thought often 
enough, and I never discovered them. I wish 
you would name some of them, Hugh ?” 

«I will name one of them if you like ?” 

Very well. One is better than nothing.” 

His eyes were bent on her, and he spoke very 
gravely. 

** Marriage.” 

«Oh, Hugh, how troublesome you are. I want 
to do something useful.” 

«And I will find you plenty to do if you will 
be my wife.” 

*« Your wife, Hugh ? I had no idea you——” 

He answered her very gravely : 

“T have always wished it. I think I loved 
you even when I was a boy, but there were so 
many things against it, even for you, I could 
not give up my work, and I never dreamed you 
would share it. But now I think you would 
have fewer hardships as a doator’s wife than as 
a Sister of Mercy.” 

«But, Hugh, are you sure?” 

“Tam quite sure that I care for you very 
much, and will do all I canto make you happy. I 
can’t offer you luxuries or riches, Adela, only 
half my work and half my life. Will you take 
it ?”’ he asked, after a pause. 

“Yes, gladly. And oh, Hugh, I must tell you 
now I would rather have your lpve than be a 
countess.” 

«« Your mother and mine would reprove you 
well for your bad taste. Adela, you must live 
at Islington. What will your people say ?” 

“What they like. I shall take care to tell 
them of the sisterhood scheme.” 

“And you will come to me soon, my dear 
one ?” 

«‘When you ask me I will come.” 

And more words were impossible, for they 
stood at the church gate. Adela Langton’s 
thoughts wandered strangely during the service. 
I am quite sure she thought more of the middle- 
aged man at her side than clergyman, clerk or 
congregation. 

She found all her places wrong, and finally 
remained standing when the sermon had begun. 
Coming out of church they returned in the same 
order, and Adela began to feel quite sure of her 
happiness by the time they reached Grant’s 
Rest. She could realise now that the great 
heart she had loved so long was hers at last. 

“You would like to go upstairs while I tell 
them all ?” said Hugh, considerately. 

“IT hope your mother will not be sorry.” 

«Tf she is her regrets will be for you, Adela. 
I fancy she looks on me as bound to perpetual 
celibacy.” 

Adela went straight to her own room and Dr. 
Naylor proposed to the others a stroll in the 
garden. The ladies excused themselves, but 
Frank Bertram lighted a cigar and followed his 
friend. 

« How deep in thought you are, Hugh!” he 
exclaimed, when they had walked for ten 
minutes without a single word. ‘ What is the 
matter ?” 

** Nothing at all,” returned the doctor, cheer- 
fully, “only Iam very happy, and I can’t help 
thinking what an idiot I have been not to have 
been very happy long ago. I have asked my 
cousin to marry me and she has consented.” 
“Then I congratulate you with all my heart,” 








replied Frank, earnestly; ‘‘I feel sure you will 


be happy.” 

And even as he spoke there came to him the 
memory of his own betrothal, over which no 
congratulations had been uttered. 


(To be Continued.) 
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HIGH-HEELED BOOTS. 





A PAPER was read last year before a medical 
society in Paris upon high-heeled boots by M. 
Onimus. In it he showed how injurious to the 
frame this fashion is. The shape of the foot 
naturally shifts the weight of the body from 
the caleaneum, the large bone of the tarsus 
forming the heel to the arch of the foot, which 
was intended to distribute weight, not sustain it. 
In consequence the muscles of the foot become 
painful, especially after walking, those muscles 
being obliged constantly to struggle against the 
tendency of the walker to be projected forwards, 
are affected with cramps. 

M. Onimus ascribed the increase of late years 
in hysteria in females to the absurd fashion of 
wearing high-heeled boots. 





SEA WAVES. 





Tur height of sea waves is a question that 
has been much, and not always satisfactorily, 
discussed. One difficulty arises from a mis- 
understanding of terms. Some mean, by the 
height of a wave, the actual elevation above the 
surface of the sea in smooth weather; others 
mean the distance between the bottom of the 
hollow of a wave to its crest ; and that seems to 
me the only rational, practical way to arrive at 
any sure data. 

Taking that, then, as the mode of measuring 
wave-heights, it may be said that Atlantic 
waves, in a gale, often rise twenty-five feet: 
thirty feet is by no means uncommon in mid- 
ocean, and the second wave sometimes heaves 
to a height of thirty-five to forty feet. Storm- 
waves havea curious ryhthm of motion. At inter- 
vals three waves larger than usual rush by, of 
which the middle one is the highest. At longer 
intervals five large waves come together, and 
very rarely seven. They often come just as a 
squall begins to moderate, springing up elasti- 
cally from the pressure of the wind. 

Sometimes the fury of the wind fairly beats 
down the sea, and lashes and tears it into foam 
or spoon-drift, that sweeps over the ocean a 
white mist, like snow blown cver a frozen lake, 
and, when such a tremendous squall iulls, the 
waves instantly rise to enormous dimensions. 
The length and form of waves depend upon the 
room in which they have to run, and the 
direction of the tides. They are short and 
abrupt in small seas or lakes. Among the 
Channel islands the counter-currents and tides 
sometimes raise the waves to over forty feet in 
height. 

These estimates, the result of long and careful 
observation, have been confirmed by comparing 
them with the experience of others who have 
given the subject careful study, among whom I 
may mention the captain of one of the Cunard 
steamers. 

In hurricanes, of course the waves are far more 
tumultuous and broken, and near the storm- 
centre pyramidal in form, owing to contrary 
forces cf cross-seas, and their height is greater. 
It is not uncommon, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
to see the waves sixty feet high, but they come 
such a distance that they have a long, easy 
ascent, which renders them generally less 
dangerous than the more rugged waves of the 
Atlantic. 

On the Shetland Isles the breakers, rolling 
from a distance of several thousand miles, have 
a perpendicular height of sixty feet when they 
heave on shore: In the hurricane of 1866 the sea 
broke over Hog Island in the Bahamas, and the 
foam-crest was repeatedly on a level with the top 
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of the lighthouse, sixty-eight feet above the sea. 
There are photographs of rollers at Maderia 
whose vertical elevation is nearly forty feet above 
the beach. 

Nor is it difficult to ascertain the length of 
waves; one way of measuring them is when an 
ocean steamer over four hundred feet long is 
head on to the sea, and is rising to meet a wave 
just as another one rushes from under the quarter 
a vast, roaring mass, running over thirty miles 
an hour, and leaving behind a long, streaming 
mane of foam. 








A GOOD TURN. 





BacHaumontr says that one of the most mag- 
nificent fétes ever witnessed in St. Cloud was 
given by Napoleon I. in honour of the christen- 
ing of the King of Rome. In the midst of the 
festivities a terrible storm came on, and the 
emperor, who was at the moment standing at 
the door of the palace, talking to the mayor of 
Lyons, said to that functionary : 

“T am going to do your manufactories a good 
turn.” 

His majesty remained in the doorway, and in 
spite of the pelting rain, no one presumed to 
enter. It was with great difficulty that Prince 
Aldobrandini managed to procure an umbrella 
for the empress Marie Louise. The value of 
the silk and satin dresses thus spoiled amounted 
to millions of francs. 


REFINEMENTS OF LIFE. 





EXCESSIVE economy, and a total disregard of 
the refinements of life, make 2 man hateful to 
his friends. It is his duty to make his home 
bright and attractive. If he lives in the country, 
he can have beauty both inside and out. There 
is nothing that enhances the appearance of a 
house more than a neatly kept lawn or a taste- 
fully laid out flower garden. “ But it takes too 
much time !” the careless man objects. ‘“ What 
good does it do?” In such answers we see merely 
a disregard of the refinements of life. Such 
replies cannot be supported by reason. It is “ too 
much bother” to have one’s floor carpeted ? 
Does it take “too much tine” to seta neat, 
inviting table for the daily meals ? 

The orderly and even beautiful appearance of 
the grounds about the home is, to our way of | 
thinking, of just as much importance as orderli- | 
ness or beauty in any other part of the homestead 
orfarm. Summer is coming ; bid her welcome. 
The weedy, unkept plots of ground may now be | 
turned into things of beauty, and so maintained | 
for no more expense than is required to maintain | 
the tidy room, the clean carriage, the Sunday | 
dress-ups and the ordinary marks of aregard for 
“decency” which we have called “ refinements 
of home.” 





‘ 








THE ADVANTAGES OF SILENCE. 


IsHart P. Inman, who died in Utica recently, 
had uttered scarcely a word for more than half 
a century. He was not dumb; he could talk 
well enough ; but he became convinced at an 
early stage of his life that more harm than good 
was wrought by speech, and remained true to | 
his principles ever after. When his first child | 
was born he rode seven miles in quest of a phy- | 
sician. He carried slate and pencil, wrote a! 
statement of the situation, returned with the | 
medicine man, and received the announcement 
of his paternal responsibilities in silence. His 
wife, who survives him, says no woman ever had 
a kinder husband. The relations between the | 
couple were always pleasant, and Mrs. Inman | 
has remarked to her neighbours: “If Ishacl 
talked as much as I do, the Lord knows what 
might happen.” 

Some of his written replies to the questions 
of acquaintances who were curious to know why 
he preferred silence to speech are worthy of | 





mention. One retort was: “A good listener is 
to be preferred to a poor talker.” Another was: 
** I want to prove that a man can be happy and 
hold his tongue.” Another: “I am trying to 
think of something good enough to say out 
loud.” A clergyman once asked Inman whether 
he didn’t think the Lord gave him his tongue 
to be used. The pencilled reply was: ‘‘ The Lord 
gave mea mind that tells me when to use my 
tongue.” 

In 1842, while he was travelling with his wife 
between Syracuse and Rochester, the vehicle 
was halted in front of a country tavern. A child 
was sleeping on the porch. Inman, looking out, 
saw a large black snake crawl to the side of the 
infant. Grasping his wife’s arm, he shouted, 
** See!” and, pointing to the snake, sprang from 
the vehicle, pursued the reptile some distance, 
and finally killed it. He lefta snug fortune, 
which his son inherits. His last written message 
was: “Silence is golden.” His oft-pencilled 
ae to his son was: ‘‘ Keep your mouth 
shut.” 


FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to the Trawl,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE SECRET OF THE LAKE. 


Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As much as by want of heart. 


Tuk Grange looked ghostly in the moonlight 
as the young wife of Conrad, Earl of Craysforth, 
approached it. Her heart beat with quick, heavy 
thuds. She was breathless with her rapid walk 
through the park in her delicate state of health, 
and when she reached the building and saw a 
dark figure near the doorway, so like her 
husband, that she thought it must be he, she 
leaned against a pedestal, upon which an orna- 
mental flower-pot stood, and pressed her hand 
to her side, as if she longed to stop the violent 
beating of her heart, lest it might become 
audible. 

The man stepped forward out of the dim 
shadow, and then she saw that it was her 
brother, not her husband, though he was dressed 
in the clothes of the latter. 

“You have brought the money ?” he asked, 
without any semblance of an affectionate greet- 

LS. 

“<T have brought what I have, which is very 
little; but I have some jewellery that you can 
take with you,” she replied. 

«* What do you think I want with jewellery,” 
he asked, savagely. 

«You can sell it,” was the timid answer. 

* Sell it,” with disdain,” do you think I want 
to be caught ? Do you think I am going to walk 
into that trap? No, I’m much too old a bird. 
How am I to account for the possession of rings 
and bracelets, and necklets ? shall I say that my 
sister, the Countess of Craysforth, gave them to 
me? Ah! bah! They’d believe that tale, of 
course! No, I must and will have money— 
golden sovereigns—no notes; gold, mind, and 
if you don’t give it me, I shall go to your 
husband and tell him who I am and what dis- 

e will fall upon his name if Iam caught and 
taken back to prison.” 

“Tell my husband,” replied the lady, still 
leaning against the pedestal, but showing in her 
tone more energy and spirit that she had pre- 
viously evinced, “tell him,” she went on, “and 
youare lost. He would give you up to justice with- 
out a moment’s consideration. If you were his 
own brother he would not spare you, and as for 
the disgrace that you think you could cast upon 
him, he would think he had wiped out the stain 
by sending you back to your prison. Go to 
him if you like, but I have warned you of the 
consequences.” 

“T shall never be taken alive,” growled the 
man, savagely, “and twill be bad for any man 





who tries it, for I’m mad, and reckless, and 
desperate. What money have you got? How 
much ?” 

“Thirty pounds,” was the reply. 

“Thirty pounds,” with contempt ; “ my lord 
keeps you precious short, I’m thinking ; you 
might as well have married a poor man, for all 
the use you can be to me.” 

Dora Chester—she had never yet called her- 
self Lady Craysforth, but simply took her hus- 
band’s family name—made no reply to this 
heartless speech. A feeling of duty rather than 
of affection had brought her to aid this 
wretch, while the desire to shield her husband 
from the knowledge of the disgrace which her 
relationship to a convict had brought upon him, 
made her ready to do anything in her power to 
get the object of her terror quietly away. 

Like himself, however, she was becoming 
reckless and desperate. She was feeling ill, too. 
Her long, rapid walk across the park had been 
too much for her, and she knew that she dared 
lose no time now, but for more than her life’s 
sake must seek instantly for shelter. 

“I must take what you’ve got now, and you 
must send tome. Probably you’ll be able to 
get money out of your rich husband. If so you 
can save your jewellery, and if not you must 
sell it. Where is the coin ?” 

“Here is all I have. Tell me where I can 
send to you; but make haste; I am ill.” 

«Ah! you have become a fine lady already,” 
with a covert sneer, as he took the purse she 
offered him. ‘I can’t give you an address now, 
but I will write it, and mind you attend to ail 
my instructions, or it will be the worse for 
you.” 

She paid no heed to his implied threat; she 
was writhing with pain, and she said, in a voice 
which startled even the hardened brute before 
her, who saw at last that there was no affecta- 
tion in her agony: 

“Help me into the Grange. Call Betty. 
Send for a doctor, or I shall die.” 

The man hesitated for a moment. His own 
personal safety was far dearer and more impor+ 
tant to him than his sister’s life. Yet, what 
she asked of him was not much. She had told 
him the previous night to meet her at the 
Grange, therefore the people there must be 
more or less in her confidence, and though he 
had been too suspicious to do more than hover 
about under the shadow of the building, he 
naturally enough concluded that it must be a 
safe place for him as well as his unfortunate sister 
at such a time. 

With this idea in his mind, and feeling that 
every lost moment added new peril to his situa- 
tion, he hastily caught his poor sister round the 
waist with his strong arm, half carried and 
half led her to the door of the house, knocked at 
it impatiently, and, when a middle-aged woman 
answered the summons, he placed the nearly 
insensible girl in her arms, and without one 
word of adieu or explanation, hurried away from 
the spot. 

His nearest way out of the park would have 
been by the gate close to the Grange. But he 
did not know this, and moreover, he was not 
a little frightened and bewildered at the unex- 
pected turn things had taken. 

From the gossip he had overheard at the low 
public-house where he had stayed, he guessed 
at his sister’s condition. For the first time per- 
haps in his selfish and criminal career, he wished 
that he had not been so exacting, that he had 
given her more time, and had not made her 
leave the shelter of her husband’s roof at this 
hour of the night, and when too the least un- 
usual agitation might be dangerous, if not fatal 
to her. 

He was thinking of this, and wondering how in 
the future she could safely help him, when he 
came in sight of the deep broad lake which lay 
between the Grange and the Towers. 

“ How dark and deep it looks ; even while the 
moon shines upon the surface,” he thought, and 
by this time he had reached the water’s edge. 

Scarcely had the escaped convict paused, 
wondering which would be the best path for him 
to take, that to the right leading to Rookford 
Towers, or that tothe left which passed close 
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by the keeper’s lodge, than he gave a sudden 
jump and start, for a man’s grasp had been 
fastened upon his neck, and a stern voice said : 

** So—no further, if you please.” 

The convict, with but one idea in his mind, 
the memory of the slavery he had lately left 
behind him, and to which his eapter might 
again consign him, felt desperate. “‘ He would 
never be taken alive,’ he had said, and had 
meant it when he said it. How should he know 
that it was the Earl of Craysforth, his sister’s 
husband, who held him so firmly and who, fired 
with jealousy, was determined to know who the 
man was who met his wife clandestinely, and 
who had presumed to take her in his arms and 
carry her into the Grange. 

For the earl had watched the interview, 
though he had not been near enough to listen 
to what was said, and now he was determined to 
have an explanation. 

Had anything less terrible than transporta- 
tion for life been hanging over the convict, he 
might hare been less frantic and less deter- 
mined to take the life of his assailant or sacrifice 
his own. 

Neither of them spoke, after they had once 
grappled together. No one was nigh to stop 
this murderous conflict. 

The moon looked calmly down and shone 
upon them as she might have done upon a pair 
of lovers, and so the two men wrestled, and 
struggled, neither relaxing his grip upon his 
enemy, neither gaining much advantage, but 
both of them unconsciously, step after step, 
vetting closer and closer to the margin of the 


How long this equal contest might have 
continued it would be hard to say, for suddenly 
hont was raised from the keeper’s lodge, 
inda man and a dog came hurrying towards 


(hen it was, that driven to bay, with only a 
choice between death and the convict’s cell before 
him, the man, who had little of human love or 
sympathy left in his hard selfish heart, made 
his last effort. 

Seeming to yield to the earl’s strength, and 


allowing himself to be dragged away from the 
brink of the lake for a second or two, he then 
made an unexpected rush, and the next imstant 


prang with his adversary into the dark deep 

ter. The two men fell locked in each other’s 
urms, the convict clinging to his victim, the 
wl struggling to be free, and as they sank 


their heads came in violent contact with the | 
trunk of a half submerged tree, and the blow 
ended all consciousness, if not all life, in both 
ot them. 

Ford, the gamekeeper, the husband of the 
woman who was afterwards housekeeper at the 


Towers, arrived at the spot where the recent 
struggle had taken place, to find the water dis- 
turbed, two hats dancing upon its surface, but 
no sign of the two men whom he had seen fall 
or fling themselves into the lake. 

He had been unable to distinguish their 
features, and whether the earl had been the one 
who had dragged his opponent into the lake, or 
the man who had struggled to get away from it, 
he could not say. Longing as Ford was to call 
for help, he stood for a few seconds mutely and 
anxiously watching the surface of the water. 
They must come up, he argued ; and he and his 
dog were ready for the rescue. 

At last, when*he is getting breathless with 
anxiety, eager to do something, yet afraid to 
leave the spot, he sees some lumpy substance 
come to the surface. 

A whistle and a word to his dog and the 
sagacious creature plunges in, and not without 
difficulty drags some heavy body within reach 
of the bank, where his master stands ready to 
help him to bring it ashore. 

Ford examines it: it isa man. The moon- 
light shows him the death-like features of his 
master, and he is about to try to lift him on his 
shoulders, heavy as he is, and cirry him to his 
own cottage, which is not a hundred yards off. 

But what of the other man? Has the earl 
murdered him? This is the question that 
comes to Ford’s mind. 

There were two, he saw them struggling. 


What can he do? Every moment is ‘precious? 
And still the second man does not rise after his 
first fall or plunge into the water. 

Ford bethinks him of his wife. She is a woman 
of cool determination and great energy, one who 
will see a situation at a glance and grasp the 
most important details of it. So he gives a low, 
shrill, peculiar whistle, and a few seconds later 
a woman’s figure may be seen making its way 
towards him. 

Half-a-dozen words put her in possession of 
all the facts of the ease—and her advice is 
promptly given, and as promptly followed. 

The earl is insensible, he is their master, 
their first care is and must be for him. The dog 
is left to watch, and then, between them, they 
earry their still insensible master to their own 
cottage. 

They have no servants ; their children are all 
away from home, and the earl is carried to an 
upper room, and there left to the care of the 
keeper’s wife, while the keeper himself goes 
back to where he has left his dog on guard by 
the lake. 

The retriever is still there, earnest, watchful, 
but he has found nothing, and after waiting a 
full hour with the same barren results, Ford 
whistles to the patient animal, and together 
they go back to the lodge. 

Men of Ford’s class are slow to think, and 
often quite as slow to act. Amore quickwitted 
man would have sent the dog after either or 
both of the two hats, which had by this time 
floated away towards the middle of the lake. 

But Ford did not do so; he fancied that he 
should be accused of hiding a crime, or that he 
should get into trouble of some kind or other, 
and thus, while he was ready enough to give a 
helping hand to his master, he took no step 
whatever to conceal anything that could throw 
suspicion upon him. 

It was useless remaining here any longer, the 
man who had fallen or been flung into that lake 
was dead, dead as he ever would be, and Ford 
was retracing his steps towards his own house, 
when he met old Matthew Runciman, the head 
| gardener. ; 

«I’m going to the house,” he said, somewhat 
breathlessly, “for my lord. His lady’s been 
took ill at our place. She’s got summut on her 
mind ; she have had twins—gals, my old woman 
| Says, and the doctor’s in a rare state of mind. 
| Come along with me, Ford.” 
| The gamekeeper complied. His mind was in 

a whirl. He knew that going to the Towers to 
| look for the earl was useless, since the earl was at 





| his own cottage, and he would have said so but 
| for the recollection of that struggle by the side 
of the water; that loud, deep splash into it; 
| the conviction that one of the men he had seen 
was lying under that turbid water, and that the 
hats of both of them were floating upon it— 
,all this tied his tongue. He heard all and 
| said nothing. He had no intention of being a 
| party to any secret crime; he simply did not 
know what to say, and being in this confused 
condition of mind, he held his tongue. 

The visit of himself.and Runciman to the 
house was productive of nothing but dismay to 
the astonished servants. Where was my lord? 
| Why should my lady go to the Grange, and at 
| such a time of night, too? 

And then their tongues wagged. She was no 
countess—of that they were quite sure. The earl 
had insulted them all by bringing such a woman 
there, and thus they went on chattering about 
and abusing those whose bread they ate and 
whose roof gave them shelter. 

Leaving the gardener still talking to the 
servants, asserting his belief that her 
ladyship was a lawful wife, and expressing his 
anxiety to find the earl, Ford hurried back 
to bay own cottage to take counsel with his 
wite. 

He found her in their own bedroom, and the 
earl on the bed divested of his wet clothing, 
breathing slowly and painfully, but still alive, 
and to all appearances sleeping. 

**What’s to be done?” Ford asked his wife, in 
alow tone. “The fine lady is at Betty Runci- 
man’s, and have got twins. She’s wanting of 











There are still two hats floating on the lake. | him,” with a nod towards the bed ; “ gotsummut 


on her mind, they says, which nobody doubts. 
What's to be done? ‘There’s t’other chap in 
the water. They may bring it in @ case of 
murder against he!” 

And again his ‘head bobbed significantly in 
the direction of his .master. 

«J don’t know what to make of him,” replied 
the woman, with a troubled glance at her 
master. ‘There’s something the matter with 
his head. He don’t know nothing, and he don’t 
know me. Could he have been injured in the 
water ?”’+ 

“Likeenough. There’s stones and fallen trees 
about the sides as well as holes in that ere lake. 
I’ve wondered many a time why my lord 
didn’t have it cleared out and made safe and 
decent like, but he never would hear of it, 
and now he'll repent not doing it, I reckon, 
to his dying day. But what’s to be done, 
missus ?” 

“I know. We'll send for Mr. Chester. He’s 
the next heir, for them twins are nothing. He’ll 
know what to do; and till he comes we'll keep 
quiet. You haven’t told nobody that his lordship 
be here ?” 

“ Not,a.soul.” 

“Then don’t. Look! Ill write outa tele- 
gram and you shall ride into Worcester to-night 
and send it. Don’t answer no questions from 
anybody. Don’t go near the house or the Grange 
till Mr. Eric comes. Borrow a horse at one of 
the farms, or hire one at the inn. We've the 
honour of the family to look after and our 
own interests to take care of, too. They go 
together, so don’t talk and don’t waste time by 
the way.” 

The man nodded. He was always somewhat 
chary of speech, and therefore to tell him not to 
talk was altogether superfluous. 

A few minutes later he was galloping towards 
Worcester, while his wife, with shutters and 
curtains carefully drawn, sat up to watch 
by the side of the breathing but unconscious 
earl. 

And meanwhile, the poor girl whom his 
fanciful caprice had placed in such a doubtful 
position that his very servants did not believe 
her to be his wife,was lying in Betty Runciman’s 
clean but rough bed, with two small atoms of 
humanity by her side, who had taken their lives 
from her, while her own was swiftly and surely 
ebbing away. 

“Conrad, my husband! My husband !” that 
was all she could moan. 

And soon even this cry grew faint and low, 
and at length failed altogether, and thus when 
the first streaks of morning made their way into 
that humble room, and looked upon the face of 
that fair young wife and mother, they saw that 
the Angel of Death had followed closely upon 
the footsteps of his brother of Life, and with 
his icy breath had frozen the warm lips that 
should never press husband or child again. 

Eric Chester and his wife arrived at Rookford 
Towers late the next day. They came ostensibly 
to see the Earl of Craysforth; but to all intents 
and purposes they took possession of the mansion, 
and retained it. 

It suited them to accept the general belief 
that the earl was not married to that poor young 
creature lying in all the stern dignity of death 
at the gardener’s house; and Mrs. Ford, who 
was likewise of the same opinion, undertook to 
dispose of the two children. 

Of the earl himself, or rather of his presence 
at the keeper's cottage, not a whisper got 
abroad. His cousin and heir saw him, saw that 
he would be an imbecile for the rest of his 
days, and he impressed upon the Fords the 
necessity for secrecy until the mystery of the 
lake, and what lay beneath its dark waters,.was 
cleared up. 

Many days later, when the lake had been 
dragged, and this without ult, the water 
was drained away, and then the body of a man 
was found entangled in the weeds, and kept 
from rising to the surface by the jagged branch 
of a tree. . The features were so swollen and in- 
jured that they could not be recognised, but 
in height and figure he resembled the missing 
earl, while the valet and tailor could identify the 
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clothes upon the body, and in the pocket of the 
deceased man was a purse, upon which was the 
earl’s monogram, and thirty pounds in notes 
and gold; the numbers of the banknotes were 
easily identified by his lordship’s-bankers. 

What could be more conclusive ? The body 
thus found was carried to thed vault with 
all due pomp and ceremony, and Eric Chester 
was thenceforward recognised as tenth Earl of 
Craysforth. 

Soon after this, Rookford:was closed up, most 
of the servants were‘Gismissed, Ford, the game- 
keeper, and his wife wentto live in the mansion, 
he as steward, she as housekeeper, and their 
insane charge wert withthem. 

Very caref they ‘tended him ; also they 
guarded him their lives, for they believed 
that his ~wasdm @anger,’ ‘and that only the 
universal conviction that ‘he was dead would 
save him from the accusation of ‘having mur- 
dered the other man. 

This then was the secret of the ghost’s tower ; 


the seoret haunted Hiic Chester and his 
proud and. wife, ‘both day and night. 
for they ‘had even less‘excuse for their conduct 


than Mrs. ord had for thers. 
They ‘knew ‘that the earl ‘had been really 
married, and'that his children were legitimate. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WORKING FOR FLORENCE. 


Oh, hope! This secret whisper, 
So sbalt thou om pain; 
Tellme that all I cherish 
Shall live on earth again. 


“We must mest fraud with fraud, cunning 
with cunning, and wiolence with violence.” 

Such were Judith Henen's conclusions when 
she came away from that last interview with her 
mother. Having arrived at this point, she deter- 
mined that there was no time to be lost, and she 
drove back to the hotel where Lady 
Craysforth and Arthur Wardour were awaiting 
her. 

The result of her visit was soon told, also the 
conviction that had come upon her, that as soon 
asshe could safely doso Mrs. Henen would remove 
her niece to some asylum where she could not be 
so easily discovered. 

“ And whatis to be done?” asked Lady Crays- 
forth, helplessly. 

“We must. get Florence out of that place. and 
Arthur must marry her without an ‘hour of 
unnecessary delay,” was the prompt reply. 
“If Florence is once his wife even my 
seq will not dare to interfere with 

er.” 

“True,” murmured the young man; “ but 
how can it be managed? Florence herself might 
not consent.” 

“She must, and listen. I have a plan.” 

Then Judith unfolded her scheme, which will 
be more easily understood when we see how itis 
worked out than if we were to listen to her rapid 
description. 

“Now, what do you think of it?” she asked, 
when she had expressed her views on the subject 
to the rest. 

_We can suggest nothing better,” was the una- 
nimous reply. 

“Very well. Now, you understand your 
portion of the plot... I will attend to mine,” 
continued the girl, ‘Lord Rookford will igo 
with your lordship, and he can also help Arthur 
in getting a licence to be married. I don’t know 
how such matters are managed,” with a smile, 
ant I daresay they will know how to arrange 

With which she was leaving the room, but she 
looked back again to say : 

“You will lend me Ford your groom, as a 
guardian or escort, Mr. Wardour ?” . 

ta e } 4 _ 

“Will you have my maid?” suggested her 
ladyship. “ she is perfectly trustworthy.” 

“No, thank you ?” 

And Judith left the room, 

“Do you think it by any means practicable ?” 
asked Lady Craysforth, of her nephew, when 
they were alone, 





**I don’t know,” he replied, witha kind of 
weary hopefulness; “surely both schemes 
cannot fail. “ Rookford promised to be here at 
this time. ‘ 

“And here I am, old man,” returned 
the young nobleman, as he came into the 
room. 

Judith’s visit and Judith’s scheme were both 
imparted to him, and his opinion asked upon 
the latter. 

“She’ll do it. I believe she would doanything 
she made up her mind to,” he said, with a laugh, 
and a blush at his own enthusiasm as his eyes 
encountered those of his mother. 

“Then I wish she had made up her mind 
on one subject,” was the ‘significant observa- 
tion. 

“Perhaps it is as well for all of us that she 
didn’t,” returned the young man; “but tell 
Ned part in this plot, and I'll set about playing 
it. 

While they were doing this Judith ordered 
Tom Ford to call a cab, and tell the man to drive 
them to Kennington Church. 

The daylight was fading away, and the snow 
was falling heavily, when they reached the 
plaee indieated. But Judith paid no heed to 
the weather, atbafter a few words to the groom 
the cab, having*been dismissed, a passing tram- 
a was stopped, and both of them got into 
i 

Exactly opposite the ‘Cedars the ear stopped, 
and Judith, with her attendant, got ont, and 
knocking at a door facing the asylum she was 
soon admitted. 

“Ts your mother upstairs, Mercy ?” she asked 
the young women who dpened the door, and who 
was no other than Florence's old servant when 
she lived at Worcester. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“T ean find my way alone. You can bring Tom 
up directly.” 

And so saying, Judith mounted to the second 
floor, and entered the front room, the door of 
which was open. 

In the bowed, white-haired woman who rose 
to greet her it was difficult to recognise the once 
spare, upright figure, and hard, cunning and 
sordid-looking face of Chatty Duster. But she 
it was shattered by the shock of Clara Cousins’ 
violent death, and haunted by the dread of one 
day sharing her fate. 

*“T am come at last, you see, Mrs. Duster,” 


|remarked Judith, taking a seat and, shrewdly 
| suspecting that it would be some minutes at 


least before the lovers would make their appear- 
ance. 
“Yes, miss. I’m glad to see you. Mercy 


wanted to go to your hotel, but I said she’d miss’ 


you. She’s that impatient she’d pull the house 
yonder to pieces, brick by brick, to get at Miss 
Florence, if she could.” 

‘She is devoted to her; but have you any 
news ?” asked Judith, eagerly. 

“A trifle, miss ; but here comes Mercy. She’d 
like to tell you herself.” 

At this moment the subject of their conversa- 
tion, with her cheeks rosy red, and the admiring 
groom following close at her heels, joined Mrs. 
Duster and Judith. 

““Now, Mercy, make haste,” began the young 
lady. 
«Yes, miss. We saw you drive in that gate 
this morning with her ladyship.” 

“Yes, we were there, and came away feeling 
we might as well have saved ourselves the 
trouble of going,” was the reply. 

«* Did you, miss, well you hadn’t been gone very 
long before who:should come but Mrs. Henen. 
I thought it was her, but to make sure, mother, 
who knows. her face well enough, though she 
doesn’t know mother, went down to wait at the 
gate to look in the carriage when it.come out 
again, while I sat at the window here with the 
glass to my eyes that you left me.” 

“’*T wasn’t long before I saw Miss Florence 
brought out from the side gate that leads to the 
grounds, and took up to the front door. I re- 
cognised her in a minute, but I noticed most the 
woman who was with her. My young lady 
didn’t stay in the big house long, the same 








woman took her back to the side gate, then went 
back to the house, but I took such stock of her 
through the telescope that I felt sure I should 
know her again wherever we met.” 

“Do you think that possible ?” asked Judith. 

«You'll hear, miss. When Mrs. Henen had 
gone I put on my bonnet and shawl ready for 
anything, and wondering if I should see that 
same woman if I was to go and ask if they 
wanted a nurse—that’s what they call ’em, and 
I'd just made up my mind to try when who 
should I see coming down to the lodge but the 
same woman dressed for walking and with her 
bonnet on.” 

“Yes,” said Judith, as Mercy paused : 

«I waited till she’d got into the road, then I 
ran downand followed her ata good distance till 
we were well out of sight of the asylum, and I 
was just hurrying up close to speak to her when 
she suddenly fell down. She had trodden ona 
bit of orange peel. TIhelped to pick her up, and 
then we got into conversation, and I asked her if 
she wasn’t a nurse at Dr. Jones’ asylum, and if 
it would be hard forme to get a place there.” 

«And what did she say ?” 

* She told me thatshe was going to leave to 
be married, but that she wouldn’t take service 
in an asylum again for all the world. And then 
she told me lots of dreadful things, and ‘the up- 
shot was that Itcld her that I wanted to get in 
to help somebody else to get out, and that if she 
would help me to set Miss Florence free I knew 
I might promise her a hundred pounds for doing 
it.”” 

“Quite right, Merey; ‘what did she say to 
that?” 

«« She said she’d like to see some of the young 
lady’sfriends. Shesaid there was one there to- 
day who gave her a scrap of paper for the 
patient I meant, and she delivered it, and 
she’d like to see her before she decided. It 
was you, I suppose, miss?” 

“Yes, it was; where is this woman to be 
found ?” 

‘« She was out for a half holiday, and I wasn’t 
sure when I could find you, but she said she 
would be at the place the tram-car starts from 
at a quarter to seven. I begged her to call 
here, but she'said she durstn’t, ’twas too near 
the asylum, and the man at the lodge might see 
her; but if she missed me to-night she’d meet 
me at the Brixton Station this day week.” 

“This day week,” repeated Judith, im- 
patiently. ‘I must have my cousin out of this 
place long before that ; so come, let us start at 
once,Mercy. ‘Tom can follow us.” 

And Judith rose to her feet, and was moving 
towards the door, when she felt something catch 
hold of her dress, and looking down perceived 
that it was Jocko, who had thrust out one of 
his long arms through the wires of his cage, and 
thus claimed her notice, 

She spoke kindly to the animal and patted 
him, not from any particular liking for the 
creature, but because it was a pet of her cousin’s, 
then she and Mercy went out with Tom Ford 
into the cold night, leaving Chatty behind. 

They were not long in reaching their destina- 
tion, though they had some time to wait for the 
woman ; indeed, Judith began to fear she was 
not coming when Mercy said : 

«Here she is,” and the next instant she had 
darted from the young lady’s side and was 
speaking to a tall, powerful-looking woman, 
whom Judith easily recognised as the person to 
whom she gave the note. 

A few seconds later and she was herself talk- 
ing to her, and asking if there was no place near 
at hand where they could go to discuss the sub- 
ject they were interested in, free from observa- 
tion. 

The woman hesitated at first, then admitted 
that ‘her sister lived close by, and would no 
doubt lend them her sitting-room for half-an- 
hour. Judith accepted the suggestion, remark- 
ing that ‘she would be glad to pay for the 
accommodation, and soon after the three women 
were sitting in the best parlour of a small villa, 
while Tom Ford was left to wait outside. 

Without any preface, though she made a care- 
ful study of the face of the woman she was talk- 
ing to, Judith Henen gave her the simple out- 
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line of Florence Edgecombe’s condition and 
misfortunes, and the circumstances that had 
helped to place her where she was. 

«TI tell you all this,” she went on, “ because I 
do not for one moment suppose that money 
would induce you to do what you believe to be 
wrong, though, at the same time, I am sure 
that you will be very glad to do good to one who 
is quite as sane as you are. Of course there 
will be some risk, but you shall name your 
own price for your help, if you will give it.” 

« And what do you want me todo, miss? I 
could no more open the doors for the poor young 
lady to come out, than I could fly over the 
wall. I’m obliged to have a pass myself to get 
in and out, and there’s only one gate.” 

“TI have thought of that. My cousin and you 
are of about the same height and build,” re- 
turned Judith. ‘‘ You must obtain leave to come 
out as you have to-day, lend her your clothes, 
make her look as much like yourself as pos- 
sible, give her your pass, and let her come out 
in your stead.” 

“And I stay behind ?” asked the woman, 
with a look of blank dismay. 

“Yes; why not? They can do nothing to 
you. They may dismiss you for carelessness in 
losing your pass and leaving your bonnet and 
shawl ina patient’s room, but as you’re going to 
leave you won’t care much for that, and the sum 
of money I shall agree to give you will amply 
compensate you for any loss in the way of re- 
commendation that you may sustain.” 

*« But I don’t see howit’s to be done,” said the 
woman, ina perplexedtone. ‘“ There are eyes 
everywhere; you are never sure of being alone, 
and the young lady you speak of isn’t even in a 
room by herself.” 

« Poor Florence!” sighed Judith. 

“Yes, it’s very hard for her, miss, and she 
looked quite ill to-day ; but she was so delighted 
when I gave her your bit of paper. I don’t 
know how to help her, but I will if I can, you 
may be sure.” 

** Could she escape by night ?” asked Judith, 
eager y- 











(THE GAMEKEEPER’S CONSULTATION. ] 


The woman shook her head as she answered : 
| Impossible ! There is but one gate, as I said 
| before, and that is never left unguarded day or 
| night. The lodge-keeper looks at and speaks to 
everyone that passes, and he keeps the gate 
always locked. She might manage to slip out 
dressed in my clothes ona poor visitors’ day, it’s 
just possible, but I doubt her being able to hood- 
wink old Andrews.” 

« The lodge-keeper can’t know the faces of all 
the patients,” urged Judith. 

“*No, but he’s awfully sharp. However, Ill 
try it; but time is passing. I must be back 
before nine, so tell me what is to be done sup- 
posing the young lady gets safcly outside the 
gates. She mustn’t have any carriage waiting 
for her close by, and she mustn’t go to this 
young person’s lodging just opposite.” 

“Trae. Can you give us an idea of the day 
and hour when you will make the attempt?” 
asked Judith. 

“No, I can’t, everything depends on chance. 
I might get a pass for myself, or I might get 
hold of one meant for somebody else, or I might 
have the pass and not be able to get near the 
patient or take her as far as the front garden 
without being seen. There’s all that, you see. 
What is to be done ? Where shall I tell her to 

Oo ?”’ 

Judith hesitated a moment, and then said: 

«Tell her to walk down the road a little way, 
then to jump into the first omnibus or tram-car 
she sees, and go to the Elephant and Castle. 
Tell her to get out there, and if she is not met 
at once by somebody she knows, to jump into 
a hansom cab and drive to Garland’s Hotel, 
Albemarle Street, and ask for me, her cousin. 
Now, you won’t forget ? shall I write the name 
down ?” 

«No, thank you, I’ll remember.” 

You may also tell her that her friends 
keep watch upon the lodge gate for her day and 
night, but it may ruin everything if she is met 
by anyone in this immediate neighbourhood.” 

“Yes, miss, and now I must be off; I'll do 











my best, you may be sure; and you'll promise 
that I don’t get into any trouble ?” 

“Yes, I'll take all responsibility, and now as 
to what you are to be paid ?”’ 

“Well, miss, with hesitation,” it isn’t much 


to do, perhaps, and yet it is. I’d be glad to 
help the young lady if she isn’t mad, but I'll 
never get a situation of the kind again. It 
won’t matter so much when I’m married, it’s 
true, and if we had something to set us up 
with ’twould be a great help, to be sure.” 

“ Tell me what will satisfy you,” asked Judith, 
impatiently. 

“Would you think two hundred pounds too 
much ?” asked the woman, breathless at her own 
audacity, yet fearing that she might not have 
asked enough.” 

“I thought one hundred liberal,” replied 
Judith, coldly, “but I won’t haggle with you. 
The day after my cousin is free you shall have 
the sum you name, and I will now pay you ten 
pounds on account. By the way, you must take 
care my cousin has money in case of accidents.” 

The woman’s eyes glistened. Promises are 
very well in their way, but written engage- 
ments are much better, and she was sharp 
enough to ask the young lady to write down 
the terms of their agreement, and undertook on 
her own part to give Florence a few shillings. 

Judith complied, then they separated, the 
woman to go back to the asylum, Merey to 
return to her mother and her watch upon the 
lodge gate, and the young lady, attended by the 
groom, to return to the hotel. 

« Now, we shall have Florence with us in % 
day or two,” said Judith to Arthur and the 
countess, when she had described her adven- 
tures 


But she was wrong. Florence did not come. 
No news reached them from the nurse, and they 
were getting anxiousand desperate. And mean- 
while Florence herself was having a struggle 
for life, for the cold she had caught while 
sitting in the snow seemed for a few days as 
though it would prove fatal. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
~OR——- ' 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 


By the Author of “* Lady Violet’s Victims.” 


——__@—__—_. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
REJECTED. 


Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep; 
Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep. 


Tue Count de Remolles is the first to speak. 
Stephanie, stunned with horror, sinks half faint- 
ing to the ground. Her eyes, widely dilated, are 
seeking Lord Jasper’s face, but'she dare not read 
what is thereon written. 

The count knows full well the game is up, 
that both Stephanie and himself are lost—lost 
on that wild sea of ruin, the waves of which are 
rapidly drifting them far from the sheltering 
shores of peace and security, but his daring 
courage makes him resolve to carry things with 
a high hand still. 

He is cpr an adventurer, and he has often 
known the ill fortune of a game apparently lost 
to be turned by cool and scientific play. But he 
is white to the lips, and the easy, insolent swagger 
of his usual movements is checked by the know- 
ledge of the magnitude of those stakes for which 
ho the ented 

rd Jasper takes in his appearance at a 
glance—the shabby coat a little frayed at the 
sleeve, the heavy signet-ring (resembling that 
in the painting), the horsey pin and flash scarf, 
and lastly the pair of crutches resting against 
the wall. This is the man he had noticed that 
morning at Brighton from the windows of the 
hotel, when Stephanie had been seized with 
sudden headache... The headache had been 








(BEFORE HER JUDGE.] 


caused by sight of this man—her lover, doubt- 


less. 


Lord Jasper’s fury is such he could strike her | 


to the earth. Deceit! he could have forgiven 
anything but that. He has been so candid and 
trustful in all connected with Stephanie, and he 
had thought,-as many do, that a woman with 
sweet and sorrowful eyes, and a voice all music, 
and a smile to confuse the senses, must be the 
living embodiment of every virtue. The same 
rage is mastering him that made Othello strike 
Desdemona before the Venetian noblemen. 

He is dishonoured and disgraced through her ; 
but the count’s voice, soft and modulated, re- 
strains him, and his bitter question, “ Is this the 
lover sacrificed in the painting ?” is answered by 
Evelyn with languid protest. Lord Jasper is 
face to face with the man whose evil] influence 
sent his wretched mother, Lady Camelia, to her 
doom ; but he has not yet. onnected the tenor 
Evelyn Carlton with this magnificent presence, 
the Count de Remolles. 

The count calculates ere he speaks. Lord 
Jasper may be so desperately enamoured of this 
superb little blonde, Stephanie, that he will be 
anxious to pay hush-money, for to a man in 
love money naturally appears as dross. The 
count has seen many costly sacrifices before of 
this kind, and still hopes Stephanie’s power is 
such over Lord Jasper, he will not object to any 
reasonable sum as the price he must pay to 
avoid obloquy, and keep the world in ignorance 
of the threatened scandal. Healso knows, from 
past. experience, how severely the Fitzmaurices 
are in the habit of taking the loss of their wives 
to heart, but in this instance Evelyn reckons 
without his host. 

“ Not lover!’ he says, slowly, his eyes turning 
towards that dark weal on the snowy shoulder 
of the woman, whose sobs are now growing un- 
restrainable, “‘ but her husband !” 

Lord Jasper utters a startled cry, and falls 
back a few paces. He has not been prepared 
for this. Alas! how clear the picture grows. 
He sees it all; the wrecked home-joys; the 
desolate hearth : the dreary loneliness ; he hears 





his proud name banded from lip to lip among 

the public as a thing of scorn; he fancies he 

can behold Lady Emmeline—she who so desired 

the match—censuring his folly, with all her 

wordly scorn and aplomb. He feels like Byron 

“Pg his household gods were shattered around 
im. 

Stephanie tries to speak, but in vain; she 
makes an effort, but the words are unintel- 
ligible. Pale to ghastliness, with blood-shot 
eyes, hands wrung in frenzy, she glances from 
one to the other of the men before her, as words 
refuse to pass her trembling lips. 

Her gloomy and despairing soul understands, 
but her lips are sealed. Night-dark and 
tempestuous, her life’s love leaving her for ever, 
horror and dread of the count, this is all she 
can realise. 

“ Stephanie, I shall not detain you long. You 
and I are for ever parted in this world,” Lord 
Jasper is saying, coldly. ‘‘ But tell me, why 
did you ever elect to go through the farce of the 
marriage service with me?” 

She throws herself at his feet. Her unbound 
hair envelopes her as ina goldencloud. Her 
bosom throbs with convulsed emotion. His 
voice unseals her speech at last. 

“Because I adored you! Oh, Jasper, listen, 
have mercy, do not turn from me with hatred, 
and leave me to madness. I love you. Great 
Allah, bear witness to a love such as never 
before destroyed a woman’s life.” 

The count laughs snakily. 

“She swore the same to me once—a long 
time ago,” he says, flippantly. “It’s the way 
with them all, and very amusing while it lasts, 
for then they rave and tear their hair, and weep 
like miniature volcanoes, per Bacco.” 

«Nevertheless, Stephanie,” Lord Jasper 
answers, glancing away from her, “I have done 
with you.” 

“You are going to leave me for ever, Jasper? 
Then you do not—you never have loved me.” 

«“T have no wish to interfere with the rights 
of your husband. Thank Heaven, Stephanie, 
I never have loved you.” 
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“Oh, Jasper! my life! my angel! anything 

but that. Do not regard him, he is only a 

miserable outcast at best, a man I gould hurl to 
prison !” 

«« Countess!’ mutters Evelyn, between his 
‘teeth, “you shall pay for that !” 

“* He has come, Jasper, for the gold. Oh, give 
it him, and keep me with you still. Give him 
all he wants, and make me yyour slave, your 
servant. I will ever honour Waa 

“Honour me! No, Stephatiie. you 
are one who sets up a awe hersélf and follows 
it in defiance of all—dis' welfare of 

others, the social claims and is ‘the 
duty of all to study—andithay Jaw ‘is your own 
evil inclinations.” 

Lord Jasper’s contempt smites more keerily 
than all. He has indeed been noble, and ac- 
cepted her bare word alone as the soleguarantee 
of truth in all regarding the past. , 

«It is impossible to prize or esteem ‘Wwommn 
such as you, scheming to hood-witik ame ihere 
under my very roof, offering money %o ‘the man 
you swear is your husband. I trusted.yon, andl 
you have deceived me you will, therefore, ‘be 
for ever deadjto me.’ j 

«But I love you,.Jasper! I am willing to 
commit any crime, any perfidy, at your bidding. 
You alone are greatiand splendid ; Gf you loved 
me, Jasper, in return, you would pay him his 
price and have @one with him, and we could be 
happy fo dae Fi still, away from here—a ‘wan- 
dering life of liberty and joy, your ‘will my sole 
desire. We could sesk sunny lands where poetry 


and art and Jove should mingle for our 
pleasure.” 
« Those madame, do not ‘suit 


either my pride or self-respect. “They may be 
consistent with those of a lawless gipsy or 
savage. Principles! You have none, and 
never, I now believe, had any; but delicacy, 
dignity, and integrity of purpose—where ,are 
they? I shall leave you this night, and for 
ever.” 

“You don’t think, then, some prudent and 
amicable settlement could be made ?” the count | 
interposes, ‘slowly. <“‘I see ‘you are not s0 | 
enamoured of my charming wife as she appears 
of you. Strange how head-strong women are; 
the one who coldly slights them is always the 
favourite—till the next appears. But donotilet 
passion or fury or false sentiment cloud your 
reason; suppose we review this most complicated 
situation.” 

«Tf you think for a moment, Count Remolles, 
I shall attempt to buy your silence for the sake 
of the world, you are mistaken ; this lady has no 
longer the slightest claim on me—she is even 
less to me than the merest acquaintance. I re+ 
nounce her from this hour.” 

A look of semi-madness shimes in Stephanie’s 
eyes, and she sinks paralysed to the ground. 
Hafiz, bending over her and soothing her with 
every affectionate word and gesture, glances 
ominously at the countas if preparing a deadly 
blow. 

“ My life is ruined, Hafiz, through him,” she 
mutters ; “ he is meditating some cruel revenge 
on me for my words, and I dread him as of old, 
Hafiz, so that I shall obey his slightest caprive ; 
he will kill me by inches ?”’ 

“ Has it been a planned thing between both 
of you to make me your victim, a cut and dried 
plot hatched long ago, so that the count. may 
fatten on his ill-gotten gains?” asks Lord 
Jasper, in his cold, measured voice. | ‘‘ Perhaps 
the lady who did me the honour to marry me 
received instructions from the Count. de 
Remolles ?”’ 

“There you wrong both Lady Witzmaurice 
and myself!” Evelyn says, haughtily, lifting 
his head. ‘I had no idea my wiie had taken 
other vows. We parted some yearsago through 
one of those little misunderstandings which 
your lordship may know are unavoidable im the 
best regulated establishments, and til I met-her 
by accident and heard the truth, I believed she 
was in Florence living in the palace her uncle 
had left her in his will, She also honestly be- 
lieved I was dead !” 

“ You believed he was dead !” Lord Jasper re- 


“Yes, Jasper, so help me heaven. A false 
report was circulated that he had been killed, 
many confirmed it, and I read a detailed account 
of the——” 

She is checked by a warning look from 
Evelyn. 

« Of his death. And I loved you; this ismy 
sole plea; and for this fatal love’s sake have I 
sought to bribe, banish and appease him!” 

«Well, then, Stephanie, listen and learn ‘the 
truth from me. We will be quits in deception | wil 
at last. I have never loved you. married 
you as much as aytins to please my family, 
who liked you, and also to escape the tempta- 
tion of. 

** Jasper, be pitiful; leave me the'sweet false-. 
hood, the counterfeit jewel still. Oh! domot—, 
do not say it. Let me cheat myself inte the 
fond delusion to which I ‘have ever clung?” 

“ Of linking myself to one I could ‘not marry: 
—a poor girl out of my ownsp’ of life, whose 
social position Inust have made # unpalatable 
for my family to have Think how 
fy sory Lought to be'to them now. This gir 

I loved, and she is, and ever will be, my a 





tom 


and ow memory.” 
“a ease,” the count says, ious 3! 
“* one holds the cheek and the other salutes it. 


‘think, my dear wife, you are to be pitied, nual tae 
‘that the trath—especially after’ your recent)’ 
Gramatic frenzy—must this time be very un- 


‘One’on the stairs, speechless and convulsed 
with emotion intermingled with the wildest j 
she vainly ‘seeks to check, has overheard 1200 | ee 
Jasper’s words. Roused by the sound of voices, 
and anxious to seek Lady Fitzmaurice, Bustacia 
has left her bed, and gently from stair 
to stair, listens intently, but she has not yet 
es Evelyn’s yoiee, and is unaware*he is pre- 


ba Jasper’s utterance, full of melancholy 
sweetness, is clearly wafted above to her, and 
quick instinct tells her the girl he has alluded 
|to is none other than herself. Presently 
Evelyn speaks again. Stephanie only sobs in 
heartbroken anguish. Both ‘these men seem 
now to have turned into her persecutors. 

“You will not buy my silence, Lord Jasper 
Fitzmaurice, for aisum of money ?” 

“« T have told you so before. Take your wife, 
count, my lawyers will communicate with you 
later on.” 

«“ Jasper, my love! my love! don’t reject me! 
Think, it will be my death. ‘Would you murder 
the woman whose sole misfortune is ker love for 

ou ie i 
And’she dashes herself at his feet and clasps 
his hand, disregarding Hafiz’ entreaties . to 
moderate her grief. 

Lord Jasper pities her. His heart melts be- 
fore this agonised picture—a lovely, wretched 
woman grovelling at his feet, with the erushed 
azaleas‘in her golden hair, her bosom palpitat- 
ing with remorse, and the reflection of speech- 
less pain’ on her brow. 

* Stephanie,” the. count says, bending over 
her,” ‘you hear Lord Jasper bids me take my 
wifé home.” 

A smothered cry outside arrests their atten- 
tion; Hafiz starts to her feet. Ewustacia has 
heard Evelyn’s words, and nearly falls fainting 
from the stairs. 

“It is Evelyn Carlton, and he has returned, 
and is here. The ‘nets are gathering round 
this unfortunate lady. She has married Lord 
Jasper, believing the Count de Remolles was 
killed in that duel,” Eustacia murmurs, slowly 
regaining her bedroom, and hastily swallowing 
a stimulant prescribed by the doctor when she 
awoke. 

Lord Jasper’s marriage then was .a sham; 
and he is, therefore, free—free. to love heranew. 
Dangerous hopes float before her vision. The 
old life at’ Mrs. Slater—poverty, gloom, and care 
in its most crude and hopeless forms—all now 
return. Evelyn’s presence brings back thie past, 
but ‘what will become of the unfortuzate 
Stephanie:? ‘To whom can she turn for solaceor 


aid ? 
Stephanie still glances at Lord Ji with 


mother might gaze at the features of a beloved 
and dying child. 

“Is not my position terrible and hopeless 
enough, withoutunkind words from you, Jasper? 
Say I have sinti@@passed all hope of your for- 
giveness—say Ldave brought dishonour on your 
proud name—and that I am selfish, deceitful, 
and tale but remember I believed he was 
dead. ‘I lowed » "end Wiles to. Jasper, there 
—y be nothing to disgust you. I 

die arte world Jgarns 


Qearns your secret and 






mine” 

Lord } hisses ast 4once over the brow, 
and folds inh his bride but of a 
few short: > a piece of the faded 
but fragn dlea flowersfrom her hair, and his 
hand i with her 

“ n was tnost rtune,” the count 

ties tal laugh ;” but I 
: shall 1 a Sephania, Countess de 


‘or his manner maddens her 


ey me too, ding wrth, and I will 
a ee give you up to jus- 


sc She seams "peieon,” thinks JBuétacia, wh 
vo EEabes =e ‘and 


nn Clearly under a 

Bvelyn’s 

6f his being 

an ypu = "tanot ae betrayed his mother, 


eye rooted to him. 
nie. Tf it is any satisfac- 
ute a's n Do not attempt 
‘to sée or ws te All fature peptic 
‘will be arranged through our lawyers. I sha 
go abroad fora few weeks,” he’ends, hurriedly, 


pre 
te te of of his haughty step-mother in 


Eaton Square, Lady Emmeline, his little sister, 
Maude, his friends and wealthy clientéle, and 
resolves to banish himself for a few weeks from 
England ere the matter is bruited abroad in the 
clubs. 

Noone in the .mansion, save Eustacia, bas 
been aware of the scene; enacted in the little 
study; the servants are all in the large hall 
enjoying their supper-in thoughtless merriment, 
as Lord Jasper approaches the hall- door to let 
himself out. 

His home isa ruin; his habits of life are un- 
formed, for he is young, and,they will now be 
still more desultory; he is weak, through the 
sensitive and tender fibres of his nature, vand a 
poet by right of his genius and passion. Sie- 
phanie’s anguish has wrung hig to the soul. 

Her love is so ardent and intense, and he 
pities her so entirely im spite of all her deceit 
towards him, that he would fain possess a small 
miniature likeness of ‘hersélf that hangs over 
the mantel-piece in her dressing-room. He 
turns, and hurriedly ascends the stairs. There 
is the flutter of a black dress, a few half-broken 
words, and Eustacia, her'arm ina sling, stands 
before him. 

She bows her head; the room and its objects 
swim before her vision. 

* Eustacia ’’ Lord Jasper cries, ‘his voice 
ringing with passionate earnestness; “is it 
indeed you I repeat in the first sad moments of 
my gtief ?” 


“CHAPTER XVIII. 
MRS. SLATER’S WELCOME. 


Let thy mali; t spirit move 
In aarknees Over those I loves 
On me ming I imprecate 
The utmost torture of my hate! 


Tre Count de Remolles soon follows ‘Lord 
Jasper’s example ; only his way of exit is in a 
ae, opposite direction. As he-came, so'will 

‘he depart, mysterious and stage-like, through 
‘the widow. ‘ “ : 

«Good Stephanie,” he says, meaningly. 
«We chall moet again. Did I not write those 
words on the nof' your song? Yes, m 
dear wife, Kismet been too strong for bot 








peats, eyeing her sternly. 
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= 
assumes another. form. Dieu te bénit—we have 
indeed met.again.” t 

Stephanie, appanentty helpless and motion- 
less, is but dimly conscious of .his words, as she 
swoons in Hafiz’ arms. 

Evelyn descends swiftly amid the obscure 
shades of the warm summer night, dragging 
his crutches after him, and he soon passes 
through the open garden gate. A melancholy 
sort of sonnambulism oppresses the versatile 
count, for he forgets to “whistle under his 
breath. 

“That was a tremendous anti-climax,” he 
mutters, reviewing the-seene, “and the poet 
surpassed himself. He’s.a rather noble young 
fellow, I think, full of réverie and dreams, and 
how remarkably hg resembles his mother, Lady 
Camelia.” ” 

The inexpressible beauty and radiance of 
that mother can never be quite obliterated from 
the mind of a man so proverbially heartless as 
the Count de Remolles, and perhaps the only 
occasion he allowed any plaintive mood to 
oppress him, was when he was reminded of 
“liver” after a severe orgie, and recalled that 
fair, lost, maimed love. 

But just now he is extremély practical, being 
anxious to reach the sober precincts of Black 
Lion Square, where Mrs. Slater has been long 
expecting the prodigal’s return. 

“ Hullo, count !” a man calls out at the corner 
of the street, “‘be careful, there’s danger ahead. 
Mrs. Slater sent me to beg you to be on guard. 
She drinks very hard, you must know, does your 
virtuous parent, and she’s a trick of falling over 
people when they’re not looking, but she’s got 
her weather eye open for all that, and wot’s 
more, she says,” lowering ‘his voice, ‘‘ that 
there’s a party on the second floor as is a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, and’ playin’ ye all false. 
She’s given’ ’er notice to go—a party called 
* Polly’ in old Codicil’s employ, a worritin’ and 
a pryin’ out all yer affairs, so she tips me the 
wink, count, to put you or yer guard and best 
behaviour.” 

The individual thus addressing Evélyn is one 
of the count’s agents; one also of a nomadic 
tribe singularly objectionable to Aaron and his 
fraternity, as much so as the Philistines were to 
his amiable forefathers, ‘a dangerous, reckless, 
and useful spy, ready for anything and any- 
body, to take life or shoot ‘sparrows, or rob a 
church or hen-roost. 

“Well, my kid, when and where can I see 
Mrs. Slater ?” asks Evelyn, with a slight laugh, 
“because I’ve got some particularly interesting 
ae for the old lady, and I want your valuable 

e p ?? 

“ Your mother, count, sent me to say as how 
she’s wisible to-night, ’cos, yer see, Polly’s gone 
to a Methodist meeting, leastways the coast’s 
clear, but tomorrow night ‘Rock’s ahead.’ 
Yes, come on now, the old lady’s a puttin’ on 
her best flowery cap and ‘tidying ’erself up to 
Teceive ye with open arms.” 

Evelyn, now wearing a light, curling, reddish 
beard and false eyebrows, and a wig of a darker 
shade, that together with his.“ horsey ” get up 
quite transformed him, links his arm in that of 
the man and hurries. onwards towards Black 
Lion Square. 

“What d’ye think has happened, Piper ?” 
asks Evelyn, with a sardonic laugh. “I'll stand 
you a liquor, old boy, at the * Dog and Whistle’ 
if you like. WhyT’ve been restored to the arms 
of my long absent and loving wife.” 

“Poor thing,” says Piper, sympathetically, 
not exactly knowing perhaps what else to say. 

“No, she’s not @ poor thing, she’s a rich 
thing, an uncommonly good sponge, I can tell 
you, a dear, pensive, timid, pretty little blonde 
that will tip up to any amount. Piper, your 
fortune’s made; no.more six months on. the 
tread-mill for being short-sighted at the counter 
or bar, but tripe and onions for your dinner any 
day in the week, my friend. What d’ye say to 
that? But is this approaching age, my nerves 
seem all gone wrong, one jagging at the other. I 
think I’ll have a cigarette and a gin-sling,” says 
the versatile count, patting Piper’s shabbily- 
clothed and angular shoulder paternally, as they 


present themselves at the garish portals of the 
“Dog and Whistle.” vie: 

‘Oh! she’s rich, is she, your Tittle wife ; we'll 
drink her health. I tell ye wot, count, you’re 
a deuced lucky chap, that’s wot you are. D’ye 
mind when we was at the hopera at Covent 
Garden years ago—you was singing Elvino, and 
my, what a furoar you made—to poor little 
Lileth’s Amina, and you came round to me and 
says quite familiar, * Piper, you says, ‘d’ye see 
that pretty gal in the centre box, first tier, with 
the golden ’air, that’s my wife?’ ” 

**Oh, that was the other one,” answers the 
count drearily. 

Well, count, I was very poor and ’umble, 
and I was that proud of yer notice—being just 
then sucking a lemon for my throat—that I says 
inwardly, ‘Carlton’s a gentleman’—I didn’t 
know yer was a count—‘he’s a brick,’ I says, 
‘and Pll lay down my life for him some day if 
he wants it.” 

« And now, Piper, trés cher, you’re being put 
to the proof,” Evelyn answers, with an approv- 
ing pat; “excellent Piper, to whom discords are 
unknown. But you shall have a deuced com- 
fortable annuity by-and-bye, and who knows 
whether I cannot collar two guimeas for a 
twenty minutes’ lesson out of the greenhorns 
again. Pheugh! "Women, Piper, ever were 
such softies; they’re all emotion and vanity 
and gush; you’ve only got to have nice white 
hands, and sigh and look at them long ‘enough, 
and praise their chicken-like pipings and 
kittenish tones, and they’ll shell out their last 
quid, and pawn their watches and chains with 
pleasure, even if they drop you like a hot coal 
after they find their mistake.” 

« Oh, I know,” says the sapient Piper, closing 
one eye, as if the light were too strong for him, 
** you can work the horacle ; you who picked up 
bouquets tied with long hair and rose diamonds 
in the centre once, and got five hundred pounds 
out ofthe Spanish duchess because she didn’t 
want‘her letters readin court. Ah!ah! you’re 
the boy for this world if anyone ever was.” 

** You flatter'me, my dear Piper,” ‘says Evelyn, 
rolling a cigarette. 

“Yes, and didn’t even spare the poor and 
hambitious, but took a little milliner’s first 
attempt at fiction—a novel—and wouldn’t re- 
turn it till she paid yer back yer handsome gift 
of five pounds, which went to pay for her 
mother’s funeral. Aaron knows all about it.” 

*“‘“No—no; youre wrong. I was never so 
complete a snob as that. It was ten pounds, 
dear Piper, ten pounds, I give you my word, 
and the novel wasn’t worth the ‘paper it was 
written on. She drowned herself for loss of it, 
and her mother in the canal: But if we waste 
our time chattering like this Mrs. Slater will be 
at the whiskey. I'll leave you to regale your- 
self here, and J’ll go home to mamma.” 

Evelyn tosses half-a-crown to his minion, and 
lighting his cigarette, passes on, and is-soon out 
of sight. .Mr. Piper enters the portals of the 
“ Dog and Whistle,” and very rapidly expends 
Evelyn’s donation. 

“Oh, don’t it pay? No, not. at all; this mess 
the count’s got into; but there I wouldn’t sell 
im to the henemy for the world. No, not if I 
was to make double by blowin’ on ’im. I’m 
’onest and true to the core,” the grateful Piper 
ejaculates, after his third glass of brandy-and- 
water. 

Evelyn is now before the maternal mansion 
in Black Lion Square, and taking up some 
pebbles from the road, throws three, one after 
the other, at the parlour window. 

Mrs. Slater starts from a semi-doze, and run- 
ning to the window, looks out. 

“Tt’s Willie !—it’s my son!’ she cries, trem- 
bling with agitation, ‘‘and I never knew how 
much I loved him till he left me. Oh, Willie! 
—Willie! I'll share my last.crust with you.” 

Running round to the hall-door, and heckon- 
ing him to enter, Evelyn is kissed and clasped 
to her voluminous breast—(the love of veritable 
outcasts will, we know, take deep root; it is 
not always the educated and refined who wel- 
come’ prodigals with ardour)—a process he is 
heartily glad, however, to escape from. 





“ Well, old lady, how are you? We'd a very 





hurried good-bye, hadn’t we, with that little 
dark viper, Aaron, to escape from? He’s on a 
wrong scent down in the wilds of ‘Connemara in 
Ireland. The ‘Pigeon’ is giving him capital 
chase.” 

“Oh, Willie! trouble may come to you,” Mrs. 
Slater says, clasping’ his hand. “How like you 
are to your father, wild and reckless through 
everything; but he died amid the Siberian 
snows.” 

She endeavours to kneel by his side, but re- 
flecting that her stoutness may make it difficult 
for her to regain her feet, sobs on his shoulder 
from the mingled effects of emotion and 
whiskey. 

«Put down the light, mother,” says the count, 
softly, “and we will talk in the dark; it’s 
safer.” 

Mrs. Slater partially extinguishes the paraffin 
lamp, which produces anything but a fragrant 
odour in the atmosphere. 

«* And now, Willie, what news ?” 

The count laughs, even as his face darkens. 

‘News, mother? ‘The most extraordinary 
possible. ‘Stephanie and I were interrupted in 
our little conjugal téte-a-téte by Lord Jasper.” 

“How will this affect your interests and 
safety ?” 

“Well, you see, Lord Jasper is a poet, and a 
poet is one of those. remarkable machines for 
the invention of self-torture—sentiment and 
weakness—that I rather think his lordship will 
behave very conveniently for the present, as far 
as Iam concerned. He’s something more than 
a ‘boudoir’ rhymster; there’sa touch of Byronic 
“oo” in him, and he may fret and whine inter- 
nally.” 

«Then there will be no row about bigamy, eh, 
Willie? I tried to stop the fool’s marriage on 
her wedding-day. Isenta letter and threatened 
her.” 

There you exceeded your duty, ma mére. 
Any whiskey handy, because I’ll have a stiff 
libation, and another cigarette, and I'll throw 
off this beard and these eyebrows for an, hour. 
Stephanie’s rich and silly ; but my time 
being limited, she must be removed from Lon- 
don to that lonely cottage of ours in Cumber- 
land. You must come and assist in keeping 
her in order. Lord Jasper has taken himself off 
in the usual vapour to the Continent ; strange, 
is it not? This is the second Lady Fitzmaurice 
I’ve had on my hands, with very likely some 
unborn child on the road to complicate 
matters.” 

«Ts she resigned to her fate ?” 

“No, but she’s in mortal dread of ‘me. I can 
frighten her into anything, and if she’s refrac- 
tory, we can shut her up in that room facing 
the Cumberland Hills, and starve her into sub- 
mission. Once let me feather my nest and I 
shall vanish again into the happy regions of the 
New World—among the generous republicans 
of the States.” 

As Mrs. Slater mixes the whiskey-and-water 
Evelyn says, dreamily : 

« And there’s another person I must inquire 
after, our darling Eustacia. Where's the girl? 
Not run away from you, has she ?” 

Mrs. Slater’s double chins descend slowly on 
to her alpaca bodice. 

«Ah, that she has, the impudent little hussy, 
and I don’t know where she’s gone to.” 

“ Mother, if any harm has come to Eustacia,” 
he says, angrily, “I will never forgive you. I 
liked her; besides, she’s an heiress, and Lady 
Camelia begged me in her dying moments to be 
kind to her child. ‘'Take her to her father and 
let him see her once more before he dies.’ Those 
were her ladyship’s words.” 

« Eustacia got too much for me to manage, 
and I was tired of—boxing her ears,’ Mrs. 
Slater says, thoughtfully, “so one day I said, 
quite feelingly, ‘Stacey, my dear child, do try 
and do your duty, and go to church, and mend 
your stockings, give up so much novel reading 
and practising, and, oh! do come home earlier 
of a night!” 

“Deed, an it’s false, intirely,” here a voice 
calls at the door, and Mrs. Barney Macree 
rushes into the room. ‘Is it me, faith, could 
ear the inniceat chile blamed behind her 
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back and ould me tongue. She was turned into 
the strates, sor, and she’s at my old mither’s 
lodging-’ouse in the Euston Road.” 

“Mother,” Evelyn cries, fiercely, “ you had 
no right to turn Eustacia out into the streets to 
starve and come to harm. If she were ugly, 
why——” 

“Ugly, isit? Faith! an’ the ugly ones are 
the worst. Ah, begorra! is it you come back to 
turn the mangle and swear at Barney an’ me 
children? Ye dainty swell, a singin’ like a 
cherubim,” cries Mrs. Macree, excitedly; “ but 
it’s in the dark ye be, ma’am.” 

«Poor Stacey,” Evelyn says, picking up his 
beard and eyebrows and preparing to leave, “I 
was uncommonly fond of her too; I couldn’t 
bear to think she was unhappy. You know how 
I love music, well, then, Eustacia is of herself 
a world of song, and she used to bea good girl. 
I must find her out and see that she wants for 
nothing.” 

“Mrs. Barney, you may retire below,” Mrs. 
Slater says, drawing herself up; “I have 
family matters to discuss with my son.” 

“Give me Eustacia’s address, Mrs. Macree, 
before you go,” Evelyn speaks in a low voice, 
and taking out an elaborate pocket-book, writes 
the name and address of the landlady. 

Mrs. Slater now weeps and moans, rocking 
herself to and fro. 

“You were always hard and harsh to me, 
Willie, where Eustacia was concerned. I bear 
the girl no goodwill, and she’s a dangerous 
little wretch, too, I know; wouldn’t stick at 
poisoning me if she got the chance, but I'll be 
even with her.” 

“What of the Count Mancelli who was after 
her ?” 

“He called the other day, and I gave him 
his answer pretty quick. He begged to know 
where she was; he’d lay down his life for her, 
and I do believe would make her a countess.” 

«Well, now I'll be off,’ Evelyn says, rising 
to his feet, “so farewell for the present. You 
shall hear more of our movements and plans to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Slater throws her arms round his neck 
and accompanies him to the door, glancing on 
each side of the road. The honest Piper, some- 
what unsteady in his gait, emerges from a dark 
recess, and signifies with a wave of his hand 
Evelyn may proceed. 

The June night breathes of languor and 
serenity. Even this part of London, with its 
pent-up street and poisoned atmosphere of 
smokes, its black roofs and dusty pavements, 
its cellar kitchens and iron gratings, appears 
steeped in the divine repose of summer; a few 
leaves from the rusty trees in Black Lion 
Square are blown across Evelyn’s path, and the 
moon illumines the houses with the light that 
transforms all it touches into beauty. 

The count passes on amid the crowd, dream- 
ing of a_ successful future, and making, 
perhaps, wise resolves to amend his evil life. 
His courage and strength are alike unimpaired. 
As he stands thoughtfully regarding the back 
of the mansion in Park Lane, where he had 
wrought ruin and woe a few hours previously, 
leaning listlessly against the narrow garden 
railings, a slight figure, enveloped in a dark 
cloak, emerges from the garden path and faces 
him. 

* Hafiz!” he cries, startled at her sudden ap- 
parition. 

“ Yes, lam Hafiz. I have come tospeak with 
you. Step inside here.” 

No whisper of danger is wafted in the gentle 
rustle of the summer leaves above his head. 
The eyes of the Indian glitter with snake-like 
ferocity, and she trembles under the force of her 
hatred. 

“Will you go away from her for ever, and 
never weary her peace ?” Hafiz asks, stepping 
back a few paces. 

The moonlight falls on her features. He 
sees the passionate hate, but he does not under- 
stand. 

“Most emphatically no,” he answers with a 
smile. 

“A prayer would suit you better than a 
smile,” Hafiz says, approaching him nearer. | 





her, that she is 


“Do you know you are killin q ; 
! my darling will 


still unconscious. Great 
die of a broken heart.” : 

“ She told me that years agoin Cairo, but you 
see, Hafiz, she is still alive.” : 

“Do not mock, but listen. If you will go 
away, far from England, and never see her 
again, she will send you gold, but if not, 
count, if you persist in seeing her, if you harass 
and torture her——” 

“Well, my fair daughter of the sun, what 
then? I must have more than promises, I 
must have the gold in my possession, and your 
charming mistress is a creature of impulse. 
She might go out for a walk, you know, one 
fine day and never return.” 

“Well, then, you will not renounce your 
plan; you will claim her and wound her and 
make her life a martyr’s heritage, would you? 
But I say no, ten thousand times no. You shall 
not see her again.” 

“T will go now. Do not defy me!” 

And he seizes the Indian’s arm and pushes 
her aside. 

“T must visit my wife and kiss ‘her sweet 
good night. Why not?” 

“ Because you—die, count !” 

The words were no sooner uttered than a 
gleam of steal flashed in the moonlight, and 
Hafiz lifts her arm for a second blow. 

“ Ah! you savage! you wild cat! you would 
stab me to the heart, but the hour has not yet 
come!’ Evelyn mutters, blood pouring from his 
side, as he parries the final thrust. 


(70 be Continued.) 
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A NICE GIRL—A PEN PICTURE. 


SHE is not very pretty, but she generally has 
good hair and a fresh complexion. She is not 
a brunette, and yet she is not a blonde. She is 
neither very tall nor very short; very fat or 
very thin ; indeed, she is not very decidedly any- 
thing. She left school rather early because she 
was such a help to her mother, but she can 
spell well, and keep the accounts and write her 
mother’s business letters, and play “ Little Bo 
Peep” on the piano for the children, and sing 
« The Last Rose of Summer” and one or two 
other songs when there is “company” of an 
evening. It is she who puts the children to bed, 
and takes them out to walk, darns the family 
stockings, and dusts the parlours. She does 
everything neatly, but she is neither a wonder- 
ful cook or a wonderful housekeeper. She likes 
to act under direction. 

The nice girl seldom crimps her hair; it is 
smooth and shining and she wears it in a pretty 
knot of ribbon. Her dresses are of small pat- 
terns and neutral tints; she helps the dress- 
maker make them. When she was a little girl 
she always gave her friends bookmarks for their 
birthdays. Now she works mottoes for them. 
They are very neat and in delicate colours. 

If she were not always contented the nice girl 
sometimes desires that on her own next birthday 
she might be presented with something besides 
a very plain testament bound in black; but 
somehow this is the gift which is invariably be- 
stowed upon her. She has quite a collection of 
volumes on her bedroom book-shelves. It has 
never occurred to her to wish for variety. She 
fancies it might be sinful. 

The nice girl has read the Sunday-school 
library through. She reverences all old people 
for the reason that they are old, and believes the 
story of every beggar. She has all the proper 
sentiments, and is sorry for those who hold 
others, but she never argues. She always says 
that she intends to be an old maid, but she 
never is one. Suddenly, to the great surprise 
of all her friends, it is discovered that she has a 
suitor. He is always a good young man of 
moderate means. After sundry mild attentions, 
and after they have partaken together of ice 
cream at a confectioner’s at least a dozen times, 
the young man proposes. 

The nice young girl believes that it is 





woman’s proper destiny to marry—and she re- 
plies favourably—always on condition that her 
parents do not object. Then papa inquires into 
the young man’s position, and mamma says she 
does not know what she shall do without Sarah 
Ann, and the two are married. Connubial 
felicity of a mild sort generally attends the nice 
girl’s marriage, and her relatives all say that 
Sarah Ann has done very well. M. K. D. 


—————EE_ 


A QUEER CUSTOM: 


Tue cemetery at Munich, says a correspon- 
dent, always has attractions to the visitor, on 
account of the peculiarity of funerals and the 
exposure of the bodies of the dead for three 
days before burial. The law requires the body 
of everyone dying in Munich to be conveyed to 
the cemetery within three hours, there to remain 
in buildings erected for the purpose, for three 
days. 

During these three days a wire is attached to 
the hands of each corpse, leading to a spring 
bell, so that an alarm will be given to those 
whose =? is to be on guard:in case of resus- 
citation. e could not ascertain whether there 
had ever been a case of resuscitation, but it 
appears thata long time agoa case of burial 

ive had led to the establishment of this 
custom, which had been regularly kept up ever 
since, to avoid a recurrence of such a catas- 
trophe. 

We immediately proceeded to the first of 
these halls, in which the bodies of the poor 
were deposited, and there found eighteen bodies, 
not laid out as if for burial, but reclining in 
floral bowers or resting upon beds of flowers. 
Spectators were not admitted to the rooms, 
but they were surrounded by windows, through 
which a full view and inspection of each could 
be had. 

There were eighteen bodies in the room, seven 
of which were infants and eleven those of grown 
persons, except one beautiful girl ofabout twelve 
years, arrayed in white muslin, resting on a bed 
of flowers, with a wreath of orange blossoms 
around her head, reclining as if asleep, with her 
bare arms Jying carelessly by her side. None of 
them except the infants were lying as we usually 
dispose of the dead, but in every case, whether 
old or young, there appeared to be an effort to 
place them in a careless or half reclining attitude 
so as to have the appearance of being in a natural 
sleep. ? 

An old man in this room, not less than sixty 
years of age, the body dressed in a black cloth 
suit, was almost in a sitting posture. Around 
each body there was also a number of large 
bouquets, with cards attached to them, having 
been sent to the cemetery by friends of the 
deceased. After the expiration of three days 
the body is placed in the coffin by the under- 
taker, and the friends and relatives all assemble 
at the cemetery, and the funeral takes place. 





A FACETIOUS JUDGE. 
‘ 


A mIRTH-Lovine judge, Justice Powell, could 
be as thoroughly humorous in private life as he 
was fearless and just on the bench. Swift 
describes him as a surpassingly merry old 
gentleman, laughing heartily at all comic 
things, and at his own droll stories more than 
aught else. In court he could not always 
refrain from jocularity. - For instance, when he 
tried Jane Wenham for witchcraft, and she 
assured him she could fly, his eye twinkled as he 
answered : : 

“ Well, then, you may ; there is no law against 
flying.” 

When Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester—a 
thorough believer in the superstitious—was 
persecuting his uaintances with silly stories 
about ghosts, Powell gave him a telling reproof 
for his credulity by describing a horrible. appari- 
tion which was represented as having disturbed 
the narrator’s rest on a previous night. At the 
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hour of midnight, as the clocks were striking 
twelve, the judge was roused from his first 
slumber by a hideous sound. Starting up hesaw 
at the foot of his uncanopied bed a figure— 
dark, gloomy, terrible, holding before its grim 
and repulsive visage a lamp that shed an uncer- 
tain light. 

“May heaven have mercy on us!” tremu- 
lously ejaculated the bishop at this part of the 
storv. 

“Be calm, my lord bishop; be calm. The 
awful part of this mysterious interview is still 
to be told. Nerving myself to fashion the words 
of inquiry, I addressed the nocturnal visitor, 
thus : 

«« Strange being, why hast thou come at this 
stil] hour to perturb a sinful mortal ?” 

« You understand, my lord, I said this in hollow 
tones—in what I may almost term a sepulchral 
voice.” 

« Ay, ay,” said the bishop, ‘I implore you to 
goon. What did it answer ?” 

“It answered in a voice not greatly different 
from the voice of a human creature : 

“* Please, sir, Iam the watchman on beat, and 
your street door is open.’” 





A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Cotonet Dat had not taken half a dozen 
steps, after leaving the empress, when he found 
afeminine figure in his path, and a pair of 
feminine hands laid gently upon his shoulders, 
detaining him. 

“Has all gone well?” demanded the person 
thus obstructing his progress. 

“Very well indeed !”’ 

The voice of Dal was in itself a revelation. 

“You are excited, Girgas. What has hap- 
pened? Come into my room, and tell me all 
about it!” 

The speaker led the way into a modest and 
retired apartment, closing and locking the door 
behind her, 

“The empress has restored me to favour, 
Florette,” said Dal, coming directly to the point, 
as he seated himself upon a lounge, with the 
air of feeling himself at home. “I have no 
hesitation in saying that I have given events 
such a turn that I am stronger to-day with her 
majesty than ever before !”” 

_The hearer hastened to twine her arms around 
his neck and to congratulate him heartily, 
seasoning her congratulations with numerous 
kisses. She was Florette, one of the maids of 
Countess Dashcoff. The reader will doubtless 
remember having seen her in one of the 
previous chapters. 

“You have me to thank for this change in 
your surroundings, Girgas,” she said, seating 
herself by his side. “I not only wrote to your 
aunt in your behalf, advising her to write to the 
Countess Dashcoff, but I have, of course, been 
constantly entreating the Countess Dashcoff for 
several days past to take active steps in your 
favour, and go all has turned out nicely ?” 

“Yes, thanks to the hearing your devotion 
has secured for me,” said Dal, returning the 
girl’s caresses. “I have given such exp 
tions to the empress that she has at once re- 
stored me to favour.” 

“And you are again Colonel ?” 

“As a preliminary to something better, I 
hope,” said Dal, with a mysterious expression 
that left a great deal of latitude to the imagina- 
tion of his companion. “I am in in 
authority in the palace, and have no doubt that 
I shall rise during the next few weeks as rapidly 
as ‘Tyre will tumble. As you are good at keep- 
ing a secret I will give you one to guard as your 

e—at least for the present.” 








“Tam always'as a sealed book—you know it.” 
“ Well, Tyre has fallen into disgrace.” 
Florette opened her eyes with a look of blank 
incredulity. 

“It is even so,” assured Dal, “ as muchas the 
fact may surprise you. The empress told me so 
herself. It seems that the mushroom popularity 
of that man has been built upon the most 
changing of sands. There can be no doubt of 
hisfall. The facts will soon be known through- 
out the country.” 

“ But [can’t understand it,” declared Flo- 
rette, still under the effect of surprise. We had 
all made up our minds, you know, that Tyre 
was ordained to reach the very top of the 
ladder.” 

“ And doubtless he might have done so had he 
not been a fooi,”’ said Dal, with a malice and 
scorn he could not have concealed even had he 
been obliged to make the effort. ‘‘ The truth is, 
Tyre has rushed to his ruin with his eyes open. 
He must have known, like everybody else, that 
the empress was in love with him, and that he 
had only to respond properly to be as big a man 
as the empire can furnish. But he has chosen 
to play the dummy—+the goody-goody—the fool, 
finally, and the result is that he finds himself 
thrust back abruptly to his original level. IfI 
had had his chance I would have endeavoured 
to pass all my days upon the steps of the 
throne, and even in death secure burial beneath 
it.” 

«What a poetical expression !” cried Florette. 
“TI am sure, Girgas, that Tyre’s slip is your 
opportunity. All you need todo is to do your- 
self justice.” 

“You are a flatterer, of course,” said Dal, 
smilingly ; “ but you are also a worker, and I 
am not sure that any other man at court has 
an assistant thatecan begin to compare with 
you.” 

The girl seemed pleased with the praise of 
the restored favourite, and if she did not pass 
any criticism upon the loose principles of her 
associate it was probably because she was aware 
of her own need of indulgence. 

« But if Tyre is tumbling,” said Florette, 
thoughtfully, “‘ what is to become of Baroness 
Gradowsky ? The couple appear to be bound 
up.in each other to such an extent that I do not 
see how one can be harmed without the injury’s 
passing to the other.” 

‘Oh, the baroness will, of course, 'share in 
the disgrace of her lover,” said Dal, thought- 
fully, “provided it is really in her nature to 
stick to him. But do you think she would stick 
to him, if he were to be suddenly plunged into 
prison ?” 

“Yes, I think she would,” said Florette, de- 
liberately. ‘The truth is, the baroness is not 
like any one else here, but forms a distinct 
species by herself. There isn’t a particle of tact, 
or cunning, or concealment about her. She 
wouldn’t turn from Tyre, I think, whatever 
might be his disgrace or misfortune. To the 
contrary, I think she would become more and 
more devoted to him, in the precise ratio of the 
necessities that might come upon him.” 

You are right, no doubt,” said Dal, still 
more thoughtfully, “and it would be a bit of 
folly for me to wait for the cooling of her tender 
passion. I may as well realise first as last that 
my little arts, as heretofore practised, will never 
have the least influence upon her. In a word, 
I must realise, and act upon the realisation, that 
the only way for me to succeed in my wooing in 
that quarter is to turn upon the baroness the 
whole battery of my profession.” 

«In short, make war upon her,’ murmured 
Florette, smiling indulgently. ‘That is, of 
course, your only way out of the wilderness. I 
believe you are already aware of all that I could 
say on this subject. Not the least event has 
occurred, since the baroness entered the palace, 
for us to make any change in the programme 
upon which we then entered.” 

No,” and Dal drew nearer to the side of his 
associate, lowering his voice. ‘‘ You continue to 
give her the drug ?” 

“ Yes, as occasion offers,” replies Florette, in 
a whisper. “And not without duc effect, I 





think, as I have heard her complaining of weak- 
ness and languor.” 

“ Well, keep on with it,” enjoined Dal, “ pre- 
cisely as you have been doing. “If Iam not 
greatly deceived in regard to the poison, it will 
soon take effect in the body and mind of the 
baroness. It is my intention to pursue the 
matter until she is in her grave, if I cannot 
render her favourable to my suit. I will either 
bend her or break her.” 

As indicated by these confidences, Florette 
has for some days been administering a subtle 
poison to our heroine, now in flowers, now in 
refreshments, and at times in the very air she 
breathed. This was the secret of the languor 
which had challenged the attention of Roda and 
aroused her astonishment. 

«You are aware, of course, Girgas, what great 
difficulties I have had to contend with, in the 
persons of the maid and that old woman ?” said 
Florette. 

«You mean Mouska and Mrs. Pleffsky?” 

“Yes. I never saw such watch-dogs!” de- 
clared Florette. ‘I have had to be as cunning 
as Lucifer to do what I have done. Those two 
women are so thoroughly bound up in their 
mistress that I believe they would take turns in 
watching over her night and day if the baroness 
would permit such a thing. But fortunately 
they both sleep at a considerable distance from 
her, and the very suspicion and coldness they 
have shown me has caused the baroness to be 
more considerate in her dealings with me than 
she would have otherwise been, and hence it is 
that I have had several occasions of taking a 
step in the desired direction.” 

“Oh, you are a treasure, Florette,” said Dal, 
caressing her. ‘* You may be sure that a hand- 
some slice of the Gradowsky estate shall be 
yours, if it ever comes into my possession. You 
say the women are at some distance from their 
mistress ?”’ 

“Yes, at the other end of the corridor. But 
what does that signify ?” 

Dal did not reply, or even seem to hear the 
question. The thoughtfulness he had all along 
shown had settled in a great cloud of abstrac- 
tion upon him. 

What was to prevent him from acting boldly 
and promptly, and in a way to cut off all possi- 
bility of resistance to his wishes ? 

That Tyre was as much out of the way 
already, as if he were shut up in a dungeon, was 
a conclusion that did not require a great deal of 
assumption, in view of what Dal knew of 
Catherine’s anger. 

The mood in which Dal found himself, after 
all he had passed through, was naturally condu- 
cive to daring. With every breath he had 
drawn since leaving Catherine, his soul had 
expanded in the direction of all his old-time 
villany. 

With Catherine on his side, and Marko next 
door to death or Siberia, why shouldn’t Dal be- 
come himself again, in the fullest extent of the 
term, and go on as if no drawback or difficulty 
had ever beset him. 

He suddenly brought his hand down upon his 
knee with a violence that caused Florette to 
start violently. 

“What a grand thing it would be if I could 
get the girl out of the palace to-night,” he said, 
rather to himself than to his companion, “and 
carry her off to one of my aunt’s residences in 
the interior, where all the police in the world 
would not be able to find her ?” 

« There is no difficulty whatever in the way, 
Girgas, if you choose to take that course,” as- 
sured Florette, entering at once into all his 
thoughts and wishes. “To say nothing of your 
friends, the corsairs, you have a nice ship of 
your own, you must remember.” 

She referred to a clumsy little craft, of a 
dozen tons burden, which Dal had purchased 
and manned the preceding summer to give 
Florette and a fewof his friends a cruise of a 
couple of weeks’ duration on the Baltic. 

«Sure enough,” he muttered, smiling at the 
word with which Florette had characteriisd the 
craft. “Ihad forgotten all about that queer 
little tub. She’s lying now at one of theshelters 
up the coast, where I laid her up for the winter 
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in charge of an old fisherman. She’d be just 
the hole in which to lose one’s self after carry- 
ing off the baroness. Why didn’t I think of 
this sooner ?”” 

« Probably because the occasion hadn’t arisen 
—that’s all,” replied Florette. ‘And now why 
don’t you set to work on the instant ? First 
measure of all, go and get into your: uniform 
and assume your sword, and show yourself in 
every quarter of the palace, and force every- 
body to see and know that you are again in 
favour.” 

“Good! This is the very thing to do,’’ com- 
mented Dal. “In nine cases out of ten the 
advice of a devoted woman may be accepted as 
an oracle. I'll act. upon these hints at once, and 
then see you again.” 

* And in the meantime I will endeavour to 
take some step that will leave the baroness at 
our mercy,” said Florette. 

“All right; but take good care not to en- 
danger her life. Remember that she is the 
foundation upon which we are to build our 
future, and be careful.” 

And with this they went their separate ways, 
with a silence and calmness responding well to 
their daring intentions. In less than an hour 
thereafter Dal came back to Florette’s room, 
giving himself admittance. He found her await- 
ing him. 

“All seems to have gone well with you’ 
Girgas,” greeted the girl, smilingly. “You are 
as happy as a bird!” 

“Yes, lam,” acknowledged Dal. “It is no 
slight triumph and compensation I have had— 
te see the dogs who have so lately been snapping 
at my heels compelled to receive me as a master. 
After all, I don’t wonder that life at court has 
its fascinations. It is something to live a 
romance—to be everything to-day and 
nothing to-morrow., Or, better still, to go up 
into the clouds, and always stay up there, disap- 
pearing only at death ina blaze of glory. But 
I see you are as much at peace with yourself as I 
am.’ 

“« Of course,” admitted Florette. “I have not 
only seen the baroness, but I have had a chance 
to make myself useful, to the extent of passing 
her a tumbler of water, and my belief is that 
we shall find her entirely at our disposal any 
time we choose to present ourselves in her apart- 
ment.” 

At. this information the face of Dal glowed 
like a furnace. 

**The hour is late already,” he whispered, 
“and everything is very quiet around us. I 
suppose it does not matter how soon we. are 
moving ?” 

«‘ The sooner the better.” 

«It is fortunate the baroness has a room look- 
ing upon a court,” continued Dal, reflectively. 
“If we should find that the drug has. taken 
effect we will lower her from the window, and so 
not be seen by even the guard of the palace. 
There will be only a single guard in the way, and 
as I was thinking of the window, I have already 
assured myself that this guard is one of my 
creatures.” 

« Then let us act at once.” 

“But how are we to gain admittance to the 
apartments of the baroness?” pursued Dal. 

«“ Leave that to me, Girgas. I haven’t lived 
here so long for nothing. I have a duplicate 
key. Itis possible, however, that’ the baro- 
néss was overtaken by the drug before she 
locked herself in.” 

“But it may be that she has called Mouska 
and the rest to her assistance.” 

**No. I should have heard and seem them. I 
have been watching.” 

«Come, then!” 

The couple left the room together. 

The hope Florette expressed proved to be well 
founded. They found Roda lying dressed upon 
a lounge in her room, where a death-like sleep 
had surprised her. 

No time was lost in lowering the unconscious! 
girl from one of the windows into a dark ‘court, 
and in conveying her to a carriage Dal had 
erdered to be im waiting. And then Florette 
returned by the way she had come, making all 








sécure and snug in Roda’s apartment, as ifiour | 


heroine had gone away of her own volition ' 
“And-now let Tyre or anyone else find her 
who can,” said Dal to himself, as the carriage 
rolled away, driven by one of the most trusty of 
his tools. “At last I have the fair prize at my 
mercy !” 
(To be Continued.) 








LIFE’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


I rEconLEcT when I was young, 
You say, “Oh dear, how long ago?” 
When life had no first sorrow flung, 
Or pleasure given place to woe. 
I thought all things on earth were bright. 
Each face was friendly then indeed, 
But as my youthful days took fright 
Misfortune sowed its seed. 


The first I lost was a dear friend 

When love had bound us close together ; 
How oft we two one way would wend, 

With hearts as light as floating feather, 
To some fair woodland silven dell, 

To gather flowers dew bespangled. 
Those sweet days, I remember well, 

Were happy, for we never wrangled. 


He passed away from earth, and I 

Scarce realised the new-born thought 
That I was left alone to sigh ; 

True love at least can ne’er be bought. 
As dear ones left me one by one, 

And wealth forsook my peaceful dwelling, 
Fond hopes to wither’d as time run, 

My heart grew sad beyond all telling. 


But one thing I ne’er lost indeed, 

The health and strength to do my duty, 
And ever in my direst need 

God’s flowers bloom’d in silent. beauty, 
Around my heart in fragrant cluster. 

And one dear face there still is Jeft me, 
No killing frost or wild winds bluster 

Has of my truest love bereft me. 

O. P. 





WHENEVER a new and startling fact is 
brought to light in science, people first say “It 
is nottrue,” then that itis “ contrary to religion,” 
and, lastly, that ‘everybody knew it 
before.” 


THe actions brought by the Rev. Sir J. E. 
Phillips, Bart., Vicar of Warminster, for the 
recovery of an enormous property in Wales, 
valued at £20,000 a year, have at last come 
before the law courts. The plaintiff contends 
that the property was inalienably attached to 
the baronetcy now held: by him, and that the 
severance which took place nearly sixty years 
ago under the will of the late Lord Milford was 
illegal. He therefore demands that the exist- 
ing ownets shall “discover” the documents 
under which he founds his claim, but it is 
alleged by the defendants that no such docu- 
ments are, or ever were, in their possession. 
The case, which is only in its initial stage, will 
doubtless gladden for some time the worthy 
“gentlemen of the long robe.” 


Taanxs to our administrative reformers, the 
principle of merit is gradually superseding that 
of patronage. In that stronghold of private 
and personal interest among the Clerkships in 
the Civil Service recently announced for com- 
petition are two junior clerkships. The salaries 
commence at £250 per annum, and rise by 
yearly increments to £600. Promotions are made 
from this class to the two higher classes, paid 
respectively £700 to £800 and £900 to £1,000. 
Furnished rooms in the Colonial Office Buildings, 
with special allowances, are assigned to two 
junior clerks in this office ; and that ought to be 
an attraction to some young men, especially 
those who wish to save a little money im order 
to help on their parents or their sisters. 





CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. 





We give a story which illustrates in a strik. 
ing manner the danger arising from lax mar- 
riage laws. A poor widow hving on a farm 
which yielded her and her only daughter a 

stibsistence, employed a young man to 
work, for her as a field hand. : He won the affec- 
tions of the daughter, a girl less than sixteen 
years of age, ahd proposed ai secret marriage. 
She, with childish heedlessness of the grave 
nature of the compact, consented, and one Sun- 
day morning they bortowed a conveyance from 
a farmer near by, and crossed the mountains os- 
tensibly to goto church,-but actually to seek a 
minister who hada local notoriety for careless 
practices. He married them unquestioningly 
and pocketed the fee. The couple kept the 
marriage secret. 

Somedays afterwards the bridegroom found 
leisure to repent of his rashness and decamped. 
The girl, for whom the whole business had 
had little significance, shed a few tears at his 
sudden departure and then settled herself down 
to forget all about him. Another young man 
came along in search of work, was engaged, and 
in the course of three months wooed the de- 
serted bride and suggested marriage. In 
ignorancé of the law, and supposing herself to 
all intents a widow, she assented, and they re- 
peated the escapade we have described, even to 
the point of going to the same clergyman. 
This time the mother discovered the affair, and, 
on questioning her daughter on the subject, 
learned of her former marriage. 

The story soon spread over the adjoining 
country, and there was talk of arresting the 
girl for bigamy. ‘The second husband, fearing 
lest the penalties of the law should in some way 
attach to him, and generally discomforted by 
the turn matters were takin & fled as inconti- 
nently as his predecessor. The widow, rather 
than stay in the neighbourhood as a butt for 
current gossip, sold her farm for amere pittance 
and removed. ‘The scandal followed elose upon 
her track, and one night'the two women disap- 
peared together, never to be heard from more. 








THE EYES. 





In order to preserve the eyesight, some rules 
concerning light should be observed—particu- 
larly when the light is.artificial. If ashade is 
used on the lamp or burner, (it: should, by 
preference, be of ground or “milk” glass, 
never of coloured glass), the light may stand 
directly in front of the body and the work be 
allowed to lie in the light under the shade, 
which will protect the eyes from the glare of 
the flame. If no shade is used the back should 
be turned to the source of light, which ought to 
fall over the left ‘shoulder.; The same rule 
applies in the management, of daylight. In 
this case the light should come from behind and 
slightly above, and fall directly on the work, 
whence it is reflected tothe eye. It should 
never fall directly in the face.. 

Even during sleep, this question of light: is of 
some importance. As arule, the room during 
sleeping hours should be dark ; and, in particu- 
lar, care should be taken to. avoid sleeping 
opposite a window where on opening the eyes in 
the morning a flood of strong light. will fall 
upon them. Even the strongest eyes are,. after 
the repose of the night, more or less sensitive to 
the impression of intense light.. The eyes must 
have time to accustom themselves to the stimu- 
lus. Particularly should this. care be observed 
during convalescence from illness, when the eyes 
generally lose some of their power. 





A suaezstton that ought not to be allowed to 
drop is that duties should be levied, not only on 
alcoholic liquors, but on ‘*teetotal”’ beveraces, 
such as lemonade. At present the teetotallers 
get their drinks free from duty. 
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MOTHERS AS DOCTORS. 





Practican mothers learn much in their ex- 
perience with the little ‘bodies entrusted to 
their care. Some of the most common sense 
acts in the physical culture of these: little ones 
known to the more experieneed mothers, may 
not come amiss to those who have had but little 
care of children. The foundation must be well 
laid to ensure healthy-and happy children, The 
child must be well nursed, well aired, well fed 
and well bathed. By a thorough understanding 
and practice of these four simple rules, much of 
the physical, mental and moral suffering in life 
would be avoided by parents as well as child. 

Ifahealthy child (and a delicate one pro- 
portionately) is. regularly put to bed about dark, 
ina quiet, well-ventilated, or even cold room, 
after a supper of plain food, it. will naturally 
awake at daybreak good-natured, with a keen 
appetite for a wholesome breakfast, Nutritious, 
plain food, at regular hours, with no candy or 
stimulants, and free bathing, help: the system 
to ward off many prevalent children’s ailments, 
and to bear with much less danger the few that 
must necessarily come to the majority of little 
ones. The child that is just given a little con- 
fectionary.or any unsuitable food, and then 
rocked to sleep, should cause no surprise at 
waking peevish and feverish. 








SECRET INFORMATION. 


Durinea times of war, messages have been 
transmitted in many curious ways. The intelli- 
gence which enabled Cyrus to overthrow the 
Median Monarehy was conveyed in. the body of 
a hare sent him asa present. Theinstigator of 
the Ionian-revolt against Persia sent his agent 
a trusty slave with verbal orders to shave his 
head, when the necessary instructions appeared 
traced on the skin beneath. During Moham- 
med’s wars letters of this kind were frequently 
plaited in the long hair of female slaves. The 
medieval fashion of writing in ink which only 
became visible when: held to the fire is well- 
known; but Cardinal Richelieu surpassed even 
this by his device of a despatch whose alternate 
lines made an entirely different sense from that 
of the letter as a whole. 

During the French war, an important letter 
was concealed\in a roasted crab.’ Warren Has- 
tings, when blockaded in Benares by Cheyte 
Singh, apprised the English Army of his situa- 
tion by despatches written upon rolled-up slips 
of parchment, which his. messengers carried in 
their ears, instead of the quills usually worn 
there. A story that sounds’ Munchausenish. 
states ‘that a. French spy, in 1870, carried? a 
photographic. despatch through the German 
lines in the hollow of ome of his false teeth ! 
Human ingenuity is almost limitless when a 
great object is to be gained. 





A Curcaao verdict :“ We find him guilty, but 
not very guilty.” 

Tue day before: her Majesty left, Bavena, she 
planted a cedar and a lauxel tree in the. garden 
of the Villa Clara, as mementoes of her:sojourn 

re. f 4 


A new hospital is to be built at Shepton 
Mallet, on a piece of ground given by the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. 

Tue Sultanhas sent to the Prince of Wales’ a 
couple of handsome’ Arab: horses as a present, 
and also a present to the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Stitan’s didle-de-camp bring with him also 
sundry orders or decorations for distinguished 
Personages:in England. 

ALTHOUGH no steps have as yet been taken to 
place a memorial over the graves of the men of 
the “Eurydice” who were interred at Haslar, 
the people of Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, 

ave just erected a pedestal over the remains of 
those who were washed on shore and buried 
there, The panels on the sides bear inscriptions. 





On the north side are the words:— Sacred to 
the memory of seven brave seamen of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, who lie buried here, after hav- 
ing first found a watery grave on Sunday, 
March 24, 1878, when H.M.S. “Eurydice” 
foundered in a terrific squall off Sandown Bay. 


JANET’S RIVAL. 


——_—_—@—__—_ 


JANET was dusting the sitting-room. It was 
a commonplace little room in a commonplace 
little house, in a very ordinary neighbourhood. 
But Janet had lived there with her aunt, Mrs. 
Liscomb, and her Cousin Horace, ever since she 
could remember, and it was home. 

Janet had been brought up to regard dust« 
ing as a fine art. She used a soft, clean duster, 
and neglected not an angle nora curve. Mrs. 
Liscomb felt toward a feather-brush as Raphael 
might toward a chromo, 

“Drive your work, or your work will drive 
you,” was . Liseomb’s favourite motto, and 
«An ounee of prevention is worth a 
cure” wag mext best im her list. How the 
little establishment throve upon these texts! 

Yes; it had been @ happy home to Janet. 
She was thimking what good times she had 
always had. You, see Janet was ome of those 
girls—a little behind the age—who like house- 
work ; she took pride in hand-sewimg and in 
« doing up” Hoxaee’s collars and cuffs—she. did, 
really. 

She was @ fair, slender girl, with a quantity 
of pale brown hair, @ sensitive mouth, and 
straightforward blue eyes. Nothing intellectual 
to speak of, though she had beén rather quick 
in mental arithmetic at school, and she liked 
any book—which Horace read to. her. 

Horace ?—yes; Horace was the pivot that 
that household turned upon. And Horace was a 
rather high-shouldered,, manly young fellow, 
with handsome black eyes and a very mice dark 


moustache, and—well, there was no fault to. be | five 


found with Horace, 

Just now he had gone off to his business-— 
bookkeeping in the city. were very comer: 
fortable, and had never thought of such a thi 
as that Janet was'a burthen’; not even so m 


as to condole with each other because the } 


mortgages whieh Janet’s father held on some 
unimproved land, and which he had told her 
aunt would support her, had proved of no more 
value than waste-paper. 

« Janey was no end of help,” Mrs. Liscomb 
was in the habit of declaring. And “I should 
like to know how we could get on without 
Janey ?” Horace said, in tones that showed he 
would not like to know at.all. 

This was the way it stood upon that hot 
August morning when Janet in the course of 
her dusting came to the mantel-piece—a high, 
ill-proportioned shrine holding a pair of Bo- 
hemian glass vases, a stiff bouquet of coloured 
grasses, a wax pond lily, and various cartes de 
visite. 

Janet had been familiar with these several 
objects. from her youth up:.she Kad duly admired 
and dusted them. 

But to-day a serpent had crept into 
Paradise, a “ new king” had risen among those 
cherished ornaments, against whom Janet’ssoul 
rebelled, 

The intruder was a cabinet photograph of a 
woman’s face. 

And it was Horace who had chosen ‘it, and pur- 
chased it, and brought it home! 

Janet’s hand, still grasping her duster, dropped 
drearily, by her side as her eyes,encountered the 
picture. 

The stood gazing at it as a bird gazes at a 
snake. 

She was not admiring or criticising, only 
resenting it. 

Such a naughty picture ! 

Such an assured, seductive face looking 
ay over the bare shoulder; with profuse, 
tumbled, lovely hair ; large, smiling, artful eyes ; 
and a broad hat, set back jauntily on the hand- 
some head. 


nd of | su 


Oh, what made Horace buy it? What made 
him like such a bold looking girl as that ? 

Mrs. Liscombh opened the door just at this 
minute. 

“Why, Janey, haven’t you finished dusting ? 
I want you to see to the dough.” 

Janet turned in a slow, lymphatic way. 

* Tl come pretty soon.” 

** Are you sick ? What ails you this morning ? 
I don’t generally catch you standing stone still 
staring at nothing when you pretend to be at 
work.” 

“TI was looking at Horace’s picture.” 

“Oh, that actress girl, ow whatever she is. 
*Bout as foolish a thing as; T ever knew him to 
buy. Are i smitten = ity too ?” ' 

ing resembling indignation crosse 
Janet’s placid face. 

“T can’t bear it,” she said. 

«Well, come and see to the dough.” 

“Yes. Aunt, what do you suppose made 
Horace buy that picture ?” as the two proceeded 
to the ki 

“Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure. Young men will 
hanker after pretty faces. It struck his fancy, I 


P . 

“ But he has never cared about such pictures 
before. Sometimes we’ve looked in the windows 
together, and I’ve said such or such were pretty, 
and _ 

Janet stopped suddemly. She could not repeat 
that her cousim had amewered, “ Pretty enough, 
Janey, but; not the sort for a man to rest his eyes 
on after a,day’s work,” with a look which told 
her whose face it was which rested his eyes. Oh, 
no; transparent agshe was, she could not repeat 
that! 

Mrs. Liseomb did not notice her incomplete 
sentence or her slight confusion. 

**We will have everything ready by noon,” 
she said, cheerfully, a little later. “The biscuit 
and custards and dried beef are in the lunch- 
basket, and our hats and’ dresses laid out, 
and the blinds all tied; and—don’t put on any 
more coal, Janey ; we don’t wamt to leave a bit of 





Janey moved languidly that morning, and 
when Mrs. Liscomb “braced up,” as she said, 
on a cup of tea and a bit of gingerbread, at 
eleven o’clock, the girl had no appetite to lunch 
with her. 

“« Well, Janey, you needa trip, and no mistake. 
’You hain’t eatem anything all day. This bad 
-weather is:pulling you right down. Tl see to 
the rest of.the things here, and you go and get 
ready. Weren’t you talking about changing 
that. bow on your hat before you went down 
the river ?”” 

“Yes, ’ll change it.. Horace said he didn’t 
like the way my hat was trimmed.” 

“Ta!’ said Mrs. Liscomb ; “I suppose he’d 
like to see you with a hat like a platter dangling 
on your back, same as his picture there. But for 
my part [like a modést shape and a good quality 
of ribbon that'll do for two seasons, and that’s 
what you’ve got.” 

Janet, went wearily upstairs to herroom. How 
many happy hours Janet had spent in this little 
room, which had been hers since she came, a 
dependent orphan, to her aunt’s. 

All ler treasures: were here; books, glove- 
boxes, cologne-bottles—Christmas presents year 
by year. : 

How happy she had been! And now it was all 
over. 

Janet, inher checked apron, fell down on her 
knees. ‘ Oh, she sobbed, “if Horace could only 
have loved me as I lovehim! Butif he had, he 
would never have wanted that picture. I 
shouldn’t want'a pieture of another man! Oh, 
that dreadful picture! And some day, of course, 
he would marry’a girl with just such a face, with 
tumbled hair and a made-up mouth, and a look 
from the eyes!” 

Poor Janey flushed, all by herself, just to think 
of that bold look. 

They bad been:so happy! No one could ever 
make the puddings, Horace liked, or turn his 
neck-ties to suit him, as wellas she. That she 
was sure of. But men didn’t think about, such 
things till afterwards. No, they didn’t. 





She got up and bathed her eyes and looked at 
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[4 SUNSTROKE. ] 


her pretty features in the glass, hating her own 
simple beauty because it was not what Horace 
admired. She blamed her cousin, too, a little 
bitterly. He ought not have treated her just as 
he did, unless he loved her. Ah, he had loved 
her; but he had seen this picture, and it had 
stolen his heart away from her. Poor little girl. 

She went on crying and combing her soft, 
plentiful hair, and thinking how she had longed 
to go to the beach with Horace, and how sorry 
she had been because he didn’t like her hat. 

“Tl not go to Gravesend. Heshan’t spend his 
money on me, when he is all the time wishing 
he could take a different-looking girl!” Just 
here Janey gave her hair a fierce pull, and 
stopped. “ He is spending his money on me all 
the time, any way,” she thought, with sudden 
humility. ‘He takes care of me. But I’ll not 
let him. Ill go away and eara my living. Of 
course I am some help to Aunt Janet, but she 
eat want me after Horace brings home his 
wife. 

And since it was to be done it might as well 
be done very quickly, thought Janet, who perhaps 
had dormant possibilities of pluck, after all. 

“Tl go out and see about some work this 
very afternoon. Horace needn’t take me to 
Gravesend. He may take that picture,” with a 
still fiercer pull at the pretty hair. And she 
stole softly down the back stairs, letting herself 
out unheard. 

“No,” with hysterical emphasis, “Horace 
shan’t take me on an excursion just out of 
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pity! He shall see that I can tare care of my- 
self.” 
Meantime, Mrs. Liscomb, dressed for her 


excursion, had seated herself in one of the 
cushioned rockers by the sitting-room window, 
and fallen asleep. She woke with a start as the 
clock struck three. And Horace had not come. 
Poor fellow, he had not been able to get away 
from business. Mrs. Liscomb herself was rather 
glad to stay at home. She was sorry, though, 
for Horace and Janey. She went to the foot of 
the stairs and called her niece. No response. 

“She has gone to sleep, poor child. Well, I 
am glad of it. She looked worn out when she 
went upstairs.” 

The afternoon wore away. The grateful 
shadows began to fall. She went up to Janet’s 
room, wondering at her long absence. The room 
was empty. She went down and watched for 


Horace. 
He did not come. Mrs. Liscomb began to 
worry. 
. * . ° 


Horace Liscomb on his way to the office mused 
with himself. “Janey didn’t like my bringing 
home that photograph last evening ”—that was 
the beginning of his meditation. “I didn’t mean 
to hurt her feelings, that is sure. The little puss 
is worth a good deal more to me than any other 
woman I’ve seen yet. To be sure,” with a semi- 
smile, “I haven’t seen many. But one is enough 
for a fellow to know, if sheis the right sort. I’m 
used to Janey. Sometimes I’ve thought I should 
be more in love with her if I wasn’t quite so 








accustomed toher. But that is a meat feeling. 
T love her, and she'll make me happy. When 
the hundred in the bank grows to five, we'll get 
married. By the way, it won’t grow so fast if[ 
waste my money in fancy photographs! But 
that face did strike me. I can’t tell what there 
was about it; but I never saw anything that just 
suited my taste as it did. Mother must not dress 
Janey quite so prim. She looks like a little old 
maid in that hat of hers. I wish she didn’t have 
to wear it this afternoon. Collins and his sisters 
will be on the boat, and the girls have got lots 
of style. What a ‘set’ Bella did make for me the 


| night that Tom invited me to take them to the 


concert! She’ll discover that I’m spoken for this 
afternoon.” 

And Horace, musing thus, reached his 
office. 

**I should like half a day’s leave of absence, if 
you could spare me, this afternoon,” the young 
man said to his employer. ; 

“Yes, certainly,” said the merchant, with a 
jerk. Mr. Liscomb, I have a very unpleasant 
duty to perform, for you have been a faithful 
clerk, entirely satisfactory, I may say ; but trade 
is so bad I must give youa month’s salary in 
lieu of notice.” 

“ My month has but just begun——” 

« This is with thecompliments of the firm,” the 
merchant said, affably handing him bank-notes. 
«Your past work entitles you to our best wishes, 
Mr. Liscomb.” 

Before Horace well understood what had 
happened, he found himself again in the street 
with Mr. Ward’s voiceringing in his ear, bidding 
him go somewhere and cool off, and enjoy his 
holiday. 

Trade would be looking up next month, and 
their recommendation would secure him a situa- 
tion, of course. 

Oh, it was such ill news to carry home. He 
could not make up his mind to go to the house, 
so he loitered about the neighbourhood till some 
time after noon, and just as he was preparing to 
get the worst over, who should he encounter but 
Janet, walking rapidly, with a hot flush over her 
pale face. 

“ Why—Janey,” he stammered. 

“T have decided not to go to Gravesend this 
afternoon, Horace,” she said. ‘Julia Sothern 
asked me to go and see her some day this week, 
and I am going to-day. Your mother is ready, 
waiting for you;” and before the young man 
could find anything to say, his cousin had gone 
on. 

This was a pretty freak of Janet’s! Julia 
Sothern indeed. 

Janet knew well enough that Julia’s old 
widower father would make up to her, if he dared. 
What did she want to go there for? 

“T’m not going without Janey,” he continued 
after a while. “ Mother’ not care. I’ve no heart 
to goona — trip, any way—out of work 
as lam.” This brought his thoughts back to his 
trouble. ‘I shall not tell mother, while Janey 
is away,” he thought. “ Janey will help to make 
the best of it. Mother will have hysterics or 
something, like enough. I am not going to tell 
her till Janey gets home.” And he turned in an 
— direction. 

is annoyances benumbed him. He went on 
and on, wandering into a part of the city he 
knew but little of. 

«TI must sit down,” he thought, looking help- 
lessly about. 

Just before him he saw a house standing 
within a garden. Itwasa dusty, mouldy, ‘un- 
cared-for garden, but within it was a strip of 
shade. Horace felt his faintness increase. He 
staggered as he touched the gate. 

In another moment he knew nothing, but with 
a last conscious glance he saw a vision at the 
window—the face of his photograph; the 
tumbled, amber-tinted hair, the artful, beautiful 
eyes, the arched throat, the delicate, curling 
lips. A despairing rapture, a feeling like that 
of death, came over him. The world around 
him turned black. There was a horrible flap- 
ping about his ears. And then he knew nothing 


more. 
* 2 * * 
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The lady at the window had watched the 
young man, and seen him swoon with supreme 
surprise, hardly any other feeling. 

«“ Mamma,” she said, “ here’s a tipsy man in 
the garden, right under this window.” 

Mrs. Davol rose from her seat to examine the 
strange specimen discovered by her daughter. 

« How red his face is. He may be ill. We 
shall have to send for the police,” in a lofty, in- 
different way. 

“Send ? I should like to know who there is 
tosend ?” said her more practical companion. 

“True. He looks too respectable for a tipsy 
man. I wonder what it is best to do?” 

«« What a very pleasant thing for him to come 
in here to die,” speculated Miss Davol. 

“Gracious, Maud, we must not let him die 
here! There would have to be an inquest.” 
And at this suggestion Mrs. Davol rushed to the 
front door, hoping to secure help. 

Just then a doctor’s gig with a jaded horse 
jolted in sight. Mrs. Davol hailed the passing 
physician, who came rather wearily to her as- 
sistance. It wasa case of sunstroke, he said. 
Andthe young man appeared very respectable. 
Would not Mrs. Davol permit him to be brought 
indoors? Mrs. Davol could not well refuse—a 
stranger, sunstruck, in good clothes, with a gen- 
tlemanly appearance. 

Dr. Forbes got someone to help him, and 
Horace Liscomb was laid upon the sofa in the 
darkened room, with beautiful Maud Davol 
holding a cologne bottle close beside him. 

As they took off his coat some bank-notes fell 
from the breast pocket—it was the month’s 
salary he had just received. Afterwards the 
doctor searched for some clue to his identity. By 
a singular combination of circumstances, none 
was found. And meantime the young man did 
not rouse for an instant from his stupor. Later 
in the day, when the doctor came again, his 
patient was still unconscious. 

It was twilight when Horace Liscomb roused 
from his long swoon. He looked feebly about 
the strange room. 

The furniture was old, the carpet threadbare, 
the paint and paper faded and stained by time, 
but there was an air of elegance, a something 
removed from the homely thrift and comfort of 
his every-day existence, as far as this peerless 
git] was removed from such a sphere as his little 
Janey filled. 

He sighed deeply between weariness and 

wonder. 
_ The lady turned. It startled her that this 
inopportune young man should be coming to 
just while she happened to be alone with him, 
for her mother had gone out for a half-hour. 
Just at the moment, however, the doctor entered 
once more, and was relieved to find his unknown 
patient coming to his senses. 

“ Where am I? What has happened to 
me ?” 

“ Nothing exceptional, my dear sir. Yours is 
the fourth case of sunstroka I have attended to- 
day. You are all right, now, I am glad to per- 
ceive.” 

“ But where is my mother—and Janet ?” 

“That is what I should have been delighted, 
on your account, to have ascertained. Unfortu- 
nately, there was nothing to indicate who you 
were. I searched your pockets.” 

‘Ah, I understand. You have been very 
kind. Some time I shall try to thank you. 
Now—it is night, I see—I must get home at 
once.” 

Evidently this was the best thing to be done. 
The doctor offered to obtain a hack. Mrs. 
Davol returned, and insisted on preparing a cup 
of coffee for her guest before his departure. 

“What a strange day’s experience,” Horace 
said, as he and Miss Davol sat alone together. 

“‘{t must seem so to you.” 

“Yes,” dreamily. “Your name is Davol? 
And how long since the picture was taken ?” 

Miss Davol started again. She was not at all 
nervous, but really this young man was very 
sensational. 

“I do not understand you.” 
Horace rallied his wandering senses. 
“Of course you do not. My nameis Liscomb, 





I was discharged this morning. I suppose the 
mental excitement in connection with the heat 
brought on this attack. And—let me see; I 
spoke of your picture. I bought a photograph 
yesterday, of a lady; Iam sure it is yours. 
admired it so much, I bought it and carried it 
home.” 

A bright colour swept over Maud Davol’s face. 
“You need not speak in such an apologetic 
tone she said, with a light laugh. “I had the 
pictures taken to sell, in order”—seeing his 
confused look—“ to raise money.” 

“Oh,” the young man said, faintly. 

“Yes. You see, we are poor, and too proud 
to work. We cannot rent this house, it is so 
old-fashioned and out of repair, so we live in it. 
Mother embroiders some things and sells them. 
“As for me I am only nineteen, and Iam not 
sure whether I should apologise to the world or 
the world should apologise to me for my exist- 
ence.” 

“ Beauty is its own excuse for being,”’ quoted 
Horace, who was fast reviving, with some 
embarrassment. 

** Precisely,” returned Miss Davol, without 
any embarrassment whatever. ‘That is what I 
expect people to concede.” 

“They must concede it in your case. You 
have only to be seen to be admired.” 

“* Oh, that of course,” said the beauty. ‘I ex- 
pect not only to be admired, but that my 
admirers pay a tribute for the privilege.” 

“It is impossible for you to expect more than 
your friends will be willing to accord,” mur- 
mured the convalescent. 

Mrs. Davol came in with a timely cup of 
coffee, and the carriage was heard stopping 
without. 

Quite an adventure, mamma,” said Maud, as 
he drove away. 

“T hope we have not made an unlucky ac- 
quaintance by doing a humane deed.” 

“Luck is discretion, mamma. You need not 
fear that I shall ever be unlucky.” 

“You are not apt to talk so freely with strange 
men,” Mrs. Davol retorted. 

*T was frank because there was no room for 
fear. A bookkeeper—and out of a place at that 
-—is as nobody, to me,” said Miss Davol. “ And 
then—did you hear?—he owns one of those 
photographs.” 

“Oh, Maud! how indelicate in him to men- 
tion it. I wish you had never had them taken.” 

“TI told you, mamma, you remember, that I 
should find my fate through those photo- 
graphs.” 

**Do you mean to infer that it is found ?” 

“ Absurd! A bookkeeper ont of a place! 
But it may be the beginning of the end.” 

Mrs. Liscomb might have been pardoned for 
the hysterics which her son foreboded, and 
which she did not have, when at ten o’clock at 
night Horace was brought home ; and Janet was 
still absent. 

Horace declared that he would go to the 
Sotherns’ that night in search of her, and to 
prevent him his mother was obliged to go her- 
self. She found their house closed. They 
had gone away, a neighbour stated, in a 
carriage about sundown. There was a young 
lady with them. 

** Of all the girlsI ever knew, Janet was the 
very last to do such a thing,’ Mrs. Liscomb 
averred. Her indignation was not diminished 
when on the second morning this ambiguous 
letter arrived : 


« My Dear Aunt :—You must not think me 
ungrateful. I know you have been very kind, 
but now it is best for me to goaway. I shall be 
happier, and we shallall be better off, and one 
of these days I shall be able to explain things 
to my credit. Please do not search for me. 
That would spoil all. I have found a good 
friend. Iam well off—better, all things consi- 
dered, than with you. 

“Your affectionate JANET.” 

* She has married John Sothern, and is 

ashamed to let us know,” was Horace’s sick, 


savage interpretation of his cousin’s conduct. 
«* She cleared out when trouble came,” he added, 





Miss Davol. I am Mr. Ward’s late bookkeeper. 





not remembering that Janet was ignorant of the 





change in his prospects; swallowing his con- 
clusions with his quinine, and wondering which 
was the bitterer. ’ 

A week’s illness, of worry about the little 
cousin to whom he was “so accustomed,” left 
him feverish and down-hearted. 

“ But I’m not going to give up in this style,” 
he said, putting on his best clothes one after- 
noon, and darting off headlong like a foreor- 
dained moth straight for his flame. 

Miss Davol sat in her faded parlour, heart- 
sick of her fate. For a year she had been await- 
ing for something to happen. But nothing 
ever happened. Her mother was embroidering 
a butterfly on a satin necktie. Miss Davol had 
taken the trouble to pick some flaming gladiolas 
out of the garden, and was arranging them in 
a vase, when Horace Liscomb came in. Even 
he was better than nobody, 

Miss Davol was covertly glad of the short 
ruffled sleeve which showed her fair round arm 
and tapering waist; and complacent because of 
her new slippers which made it possible for her 
to thrust her dainty feet into view. She took 
the very slightest pains to infatuate her ill- 
conditioned visitor. He was a quite presentable 
young man, and might for aught she knew 
have some money. As for that, unless he had, 
he might conclude his thanks and—never come 
again. 

Horace had some money, as we know—one 
hundred pounds. Before his call was ended, he 
resolved so spend a few pounds in making life 
agreeable to Miss Maud Davol for a few brief 
hours. “She saved my life,” he expostulated 
with himself. “I needn’t begrudge a slight 
offset to her kindness.” 

Before his call ended he had engaged to take 
Miss Davol and her mother to Gravesend next 
day; not, to be sure, on an excursion boat, 
with a lunch basket, but in a small yacht, with 
dinner at the hotel and a drive. 

It paid, he thought, after he had done it. 
How people had stared as he and Miss Davol 
walked the hotel piazza arm-in-arm! It paid so 
well that he decided to do it again. 

“TIT am not near so dull as I used to be,” Miss 
Davol condescended to remark, once or twice, 
after Horace had made a new onslaught upon 
his bank account and exerted himself to give his 
Circe an agreeable afternoon. 

One night, he took Miss Davol to the play; 
the Collins “crowd” sat right behind them. 
Collins was one of Horace’s office-friends who 
had prospects, and a social standing quite above 
his own ; but his stylish sisters might tilt their 
hats in vain, they could never equal Miss 
Davol. 

Horace did not even let them bow to him 
except in the most cursory way. He considered 
himself the most favoured of mortals, and never 
knew how young Collins said to Mr. Ward 
next day: 

“I think you got rid of Liscomb in good 
time. He is spending lots of somebody’s money 
on a deuced pretty girl.” 

This is a finite world. The summer ended. 
November came. Horace’s last year’s ulster 
was quite unfit for Miss Davol’s society, and his 
mother’s small bills were beginning to press. 
He had not yet found a situation. 

Mrs. Liscomb had been very tender of her 
boy all this while. She did not call him to 
account for his absences, and when a faded 
buttonhole bouquet or a crumpled play-bill told 
its “next morning story,” she only thought, 
“He must have something to cheer him up— 
poor fellow.” 

But there came a time when she was forced to 
speak. 

Quarter-day had arrived and past, and there 
was no provision for paying the rent. 

« Horace, dear, I hate to suggest it, but I see 
no way but to draw some of your money from the 
bank. If you think best, we will move into 
cheaper quarters. The situation don’t matter, 
now that Janey is gone.” ‘ 

‘I will see what I can do, mother,” he said, 
nervously, and he hurried out. 

“T will get his bank-book and lay it in sight,” 
said Mrs. Liscomb. ‘‘ That will remind him with- 
out my speaking again.” . 
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Noontime past that.day, but Horace did not 
return to dinner. 

‘‘It will be too late to draw the money to- 
day,’ Mrs. Liscomb thought. She went to put 
away the book. Half-unconsciously she opened 
it. The pages were frequently lined, covered 
with figures ; she looked closer. Her hands begun 
to tremble. Only twenty pounds of Horace’s 
hundred remained. What did it mean ? 

The poor woman sank in a chair and began to 
cry. 

In the midst of her agitation, the. door was 
pushed softly open, and Janet, smiling, rosy, in 
a pretty brown suit, with a seal-skin cap, stood 
before her, 

After a. moment the two women rushed to each 
other’s arms; then each stood off and surveyed 
the other to see which should tell. their. story 
first. 

“Oh, Aunt Janet!” 

«“ Oh, Janey ¥ 

“Such great good fortune !” 

** My child, such sorrow !” 

“It is all ended, aunty. Horrid old Mr 
Sothern, though, was the one to find it out. We 
must bless him for that. You see I went into his 
shop to work, and the lawyer found me through 
him. And those old mortgages, father held— 
well, the land has grown valuable and—we are 
rich.” 

“Oh, Janet!’ And then, evendess coherent 
than her niece, poor Mrs, Liscomb told her 
story. 

Janet’s face got red. 

“Tt is all that photograph! I saw him riding 
with her one day. She has got the money. I 
know her name, too. Julia Sothern tinted )that 
very picture! Iam going straight to see her. 
She shan’t destroy our Horace.” 

“But Horace ?” pleaded the mother. 

*T know what is best for him,” said wise 
little Janet. “I don’t careif he likes.it or 
no.”’ 

She rang Mrs. Davol’s bell, and was taken into 

he faded parlour. 

There sat Circe, idle as usual, and quite 
tumbled and awry, according to her visitor’s 
notions. 

“IT am Horace Liscomb’s cousin,” she began, 
«and I have ventured to come to, you about 
him.” 

*‘ Really,” said Circe, with a musical. laugh, 
«Mr. Liscomb is not so bashful a person that he 
needs an ambassador—is he ?”’ 

“Oh, no. But I have come to explain,” said 
Janet, unabashed. “ Hasn’t he spenta good deal 
of money on you !” 

« Money !” with a toss, thinking of an Etrusean 
locket and chain with the hope that she should 
not have toreturn them ; and also.of flowers, and 
drives, and trinkets of various.sorts, which could 
not possibly be returned. “ Well,’ in a con- 
temptuous tone, “I hope the money. was his 
own.” 

“Tt was. It was all he had. His deposit ina 
bank of his savings for ten years. He has drawn 
it out, and spent it on you. Now he is out of 
money and out of work.” 

“Well,” after a pause, “Ido not see that I 
have anything to do with it.” 

“No, of course not.. Only—I did not know but 
you thought him arich man. Now that you know 
the truth, Miss Dayol, perhaps you will not care 
to tempt him.” 

«Since his money, as you say, is gone, there 
will be no inducement,” she drawled. 

“Thank you,” Janet said, and then wondered 
why she said it. ‘I hope,” she continued— I 
mean, I have not intended to hurt your. feel- 
ings. 

“« Feelings !” said Circe, with charming irony. 
“Do you think I have any feeling for young 
men ?” 

“* Shall you tell Horace of my call ?”” 

** Perhaps so. If I see him again !” 

Janey stole away somewhat frightened at what 
she had done. 

Reaching her aunt’s house once more, im the 
twilight, she found that her cousin had accepted 
a place provided by a friend. He had been 
— He had heard of Janet’s good for- 

unes 





“ But I am too great.an idiot to dare ever to 
speak to her again,” he said, “ Tell her good-bye 
for me, mother.” 

And he was gone. 

* * * * 2 


‘Tt way a year later, of an October evening, that 
Janet and Mrs. Liscomb sat together in a more 
pretentious sitting-room than that where we first 
met our heroine, dusting. The aunt and niece 
were awaiting Horace’s home-coming. A year 
before he had gore away from them, and was 
doing well. 

'T'o-night he was coming home for his first visit, 
and to. arrange for his mother’s removal.to, his 
new home. 

The train duly came. The cheerful supper was 
eaten together, and by-and-bye Mrs. Liscomb 
slipped away and left. Horace and Janet alone 
together. 

“How pleasant your home is, Janey.” 

** Say home, Horace. Lused to say home, when 
it was all yours.” 

** Why in the world, though, do you keep Maud 
Davol’s pieture stuck up there?” , 

“Oh, Horaee’”’—blushing—“*I thought you 
would like it.” 

«What, like to be reminded of my idiocy, of 
my folly ?” 

*« Does it seem that to you now ?” 

«How can you ask? But be merciful, 
Janey.. Don’t.you suppose all young men have 
one ridiculous infatuation—a sort of inoeula- 
tion P” 

“T know so little 
Horace.” 

«*T am tremendous glad to hear it. I expected 
to find a swarm about you, now that you have 
your money.” 

“ Yes, that is what brings them.” 

Some of them. But it drives me away.” 

* What.do you mean, Horace ?”’ 

“T mean that, now you are. rich, I can never 
say what I have all my life intended and. hoped 
to say to you.” 

** And now you won't say it?” 

*T can’t, honourably.”’ 

«* What is it ?” 

“Only that I love you, Janey.” 

« And Maud Davyol ?” 

*“You have a right to tease me, but you 
wouldn’t if you knew how I felt toward her. She 
is really going to marry Collins, who has come 
into a fortune, you know. He travelled with 
oe Oh! ‘ 

** Forty Maud Davols shouldnot stand between 
us, Janet, but your money does,” said Horace, 
going back to his muttons. 

«It need not,” Janet returned, briefly. 

And so of course it did not, long. M. A. 


about. young men, 








FACETIA, 





RATIOCINATION. 

Country Doctor: “ Did you take that bottle 
to old Mrs. Gambidge’s ?—beeause it was very 
import——” 

Surerry Bor: “Oh, yessir. And I’m pretty 
sure she took it, sir.” 

C. D. (after a pause): “ What do you mean 
by that, sir ?” 

S. B.: “ Well, I see the shutters up at the 
*ouse as I passed this mornin’, sir !’’ —-Punch: 

HEDGING. 

Rector: “And what are your views ?” 

CANDIDATE FoR CuraAcr: “ Well, sir, I’m an 
Evangelical High Churchman, of Liberal 
opinions.” —Punch. 

A More Risky Game Even Than Loo—Zaulu. 

—Punch. 
A SAVING CLAUSE. 
(Scene: Dinner party, on the finish of 
second course.) 

Mr. Host: “Oh, Mrs. Brown, could I assist 
you to a small piece more fish ?” 

Mrs. Brown (who has been raised above her 





original position): Oh, no, thank you. I’m 
quite satisfied, leastways as regards the fish.” 
—Judy. 
“TITTLE MISS INNOCENT:” 
(An Address to a Bosom Friend.) 
I’m “ Little Miss Innocent.” That's what, 
they call me; 
It sounds very nice,.dear, [like it, I do ; 
And such strange adventures so often. befal 


me, 
Adventures I’m sure that ne’er happen to 
you. 
And “Pretty: Miss: Innocent’; so others 
name me, 
I’m sure I can’t help it, I know it’s my 
due ; 
And who is there, pet, that can‘venture to 
blame me 
For being so much better-looking than 
you? 


I met t’other day—it was almost alarming— 
A handsome young fellow I thought that 
I ; 


ew; ' 
He smiled with a smile quite too awfully 
charming— 
No man, I’m'‘sure, darling, smiles that 
way on you. 
Young What’s-his-name: told me he loved 
me most, dearly . 
And swore that. to me he’d for ever be 


true ; 
But his income is only three hundred:pounds 
yearly, 
He won’t do for me, love, he might do 
for you. 


At the modiste’s last week—could you only 
behold me 
When dressed in the costume I’ve ordered 
—pale blue! 
As I tried on my body the dressmaker told 
me 
I’m two inches less‘round the waist, dear, 
than you. ‘ 


My husband, of course, must provide me a 
carriage 
(['m expecting an offer from Sir Hugh 
t 


y)5 
*Tis natural. surely my thoughts run on 


marriage, 
Such thoughts don’t oecur, pet, I’m cer- 
tain to you. 
Some girls, love; you know are so’ pushing 
and pertish, 
Attempting lost youth by art’s aid to 
renew, 
And act im a manner false, forward, and 
flirtish, 
I don’t mean, of course, it’s like that yet 
with you. 
I really must go now ; Lord George will be 
waiting, 
We'll soon meet again, love; good-bye, 
dear, adieu! 


I’ve no doubt, my darling, it. is aggravat- 


ing, ° 
To know no Lord Georges are waiting for 
you. —Fun. 
CONSOLATION. 


Symparuetic Sastex: “Don’t be so cross, 
Billy. What's the matter with you ?” 

Binuy: * Why; Tommy Stubbs has got the 
measles, and I ain’t.” 

8. S.: “Never mind;: there'll be plenty of 
measles when he’s done with ’em: Be a ¢ 
boy and mind all Sunday School taycher tells 
you, and perhaps you’ll-have’em ee day.” 

—Fun. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Facetious Frienp (to artist): “ And this. is 
poor Tom Smith, is it? Dear, dear, dear! and 
I remember him such a handsome, jolly-looking 
chap only a month ago. Dear, dear, ae 218 

—Fun. 


“THE GINTLEMAN THAT PAYS. THE RINT.” 


Tourist (who is staying in the neighbourhood 
for the fishing) : “Is it possible that you keep 
the pig in the house with you?” 
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Par: “And why not, surr? Sure; isn’t there | 

iverything in it that the cr’athur would want ?” 
—Punch, 
SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

(&cene : London. Time: Sunday. Intelligent 
Foreigner and Charles (his friend) discovered | 
perambulating the streets.) 
INTELLIGENT Forzianer: “My faith, but 

yours is a wonderful country. . But why are’ the | 

streets so deserted’? Where are your artizans ? 

They are not at work ?”’ 

Cxantes (his friend): “ Of course not. It is 
Sunday.” 

I. F.: “Isee. They are at your noble British 
Museum, admiring its natural history, its superb 
statues ?” 

C.: “Well, no. 
Sundays.” 

I. F.: Then they are in your fine National 
Gallery, enjoying your grand pictures?” 

C.: “ Well, no. The National Gallery isclosed 
on Sundays.” 

I. F.: “ Then they are at your spacious South 
Kensington, studying the industrial arts, eh?’ 

C.: “Well, no. The South Kensington 
Museum. is closed on Sundays.” 

I. F.: ** Then of: eourse they are at home ?” 

C.: “Well, no. The truth is; our polétariat 
have not much of a home for Sundays.” 

I. F.: “Ha! hold! HowstupidI am. You 
are religious, you English. They are at, church,” 

C.: “Well, no. They don’t go much. to 
church. Besides, it is past one, and’ all the 
churches will be closed. by this time. They 
always are after service on Sundays.” 

I. F. (puzzled): “Then where are they? 
What is open on Sundays ?” 

C.: “ Oh, the. public-houses, You will find 
plenty of them open on Sundays, after the hours 
allowed by the Act,” 

(Changes conversation.) 


The museum is closed on 


—Punch, 


THANKS WHERE THANKS ARE DUE. 
(Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkyns at home.) 

Mr. Ponsonspy Tomxyns: “ How kind of 
Mademoiselle Serrurier to come ‘to us, my love, 
and sing to us in this friendly way, without 
being paid for it, I mean! Ill go and thank 
her.” 

Mrs. Ponsonsy Tomxyns: “Good heavens, 
you goose, don’t thank her! Tell her she has 
made a good impression, and that we hope to 
have her again soon. Ah, your grace! going 
already ?” 

Tue Ducuess: “ Yes. 
for a pleasant afternoon.” f 
Mrs. Ponsonsy Tom«yns: “Thank yon, 
duchess. How kind of your grace to come to | 
wt Mademoiselle has a nice voice, has she 

not.?” 

Tue Ducuzss: “Charming! I only wish I 
could afford to engage her for Tuesday. I’ve 
enly got amateurs, you know. By-the-bye, I 
shall be happy to send-you.a card if you care to 
come.” 

Mrs. Ponsonsy Tostxyns: “Oh, thank you, 
ge ey: We shall only be too delighted, &c., 
cC., ” Sheed 
_ Mademoiselle Serrurier.and her mother, who 
think Mrs, Ponsonby Tomkyns: a. tremendous 
swell, are waiting for her-grace’s’ departure to 
say: 

“Nous vous remercions infiniment, Madame 
de aT de votre si aimable et. sympathique 
accueil !” 

Bs which Mrs. Ponsonby Tomkyns will re- 


Thank you very much 


“‘Oh—er—ne le mentionnez pas. Je suis si 
charmée-de vous étre utile, vous savvy! Er— 
bong joor !” 


(Clever Mrs. P. T.) 


STATISTICS. 


—Punch. 














Hautrax Lzes.~At the recent conference of 
medical officers of health in Leeds, Dr. Britton, 
of Halifax, mentioned that in that town a’ com- 


in factory work and bad food. »It had; in fact, 
become a saying that, if a man were seen with 


| misshapen limbs, he had a pair of Halifax legs. 


Tue Mancurster Unity or Opp Fetiows. 
—It appears from the official statistics, the com- 
pilation of which has just been completed, that 
on January. 1, 1879, the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows numbered 531,599. member, against 
526,808 at the beginning of 1878—~a net gain of 
4,757, against 8,432 in 1877, and 10,357 in 
1876... This,shows how the widespread. depres- 
sion of trade has affected the industrial classes, 
andthe fact is still more clearly evidenced by 
15,017 having left the order last year, while only 
27,911 were initiated, against 32,241.in 1877 and 
33,646 in. 1876, and an average of 35,000 for 
each of the five preceding years,. The deaths of 
members during the year amounted to 6,916, 
the percentage being 1.39 against 1.43 in the 
preceding year. The funeral benefits paid 
amounted to £73,454, against £67,347 last year ; 
and in addition £23,334 was paid as funeral] 
benefits for wives and widows,of deceased mem. 
bers. The directors, considering the present 
state of trade, commerce, and agriculture in the 
country, regard these statistics.as satisfactory. 





VAIN BESEECHINGS. 





On! bid me not forget her now, 
Though long the time we’ve parted 
been; 
Nor bid me raise my burden’d brow, 
Which droops so oft ’mid pleasure’s 
scene. 
You cannot, feel the deaden’d pace 
With which my heart-throbs wend. 
A vacant smile plays o’er my face ; 
My eyes in sorrow blend. 
With trembling breath I heave the 
sighs ; 
My soul in pensiveness is Cast, 

My world is void—its love-light dies, 
One love I had—my first—my last! 
The wreath of faith my heart has worn 

Now lies polluted, withered, torn. 


Forget her? How voluminous 
Those little words ring through my 
brain ; 
Yet she can never feel ’tis thus, 
For ’tis her heart, not’ mine, that’s 
twain. 
And now when others court my love, 
My heart shrinks back with fear ; 
One bond forbids it e’er to. move, 
A form still ever near. 
I see her.in my nightly dreams ; 
My wmind’s a sea with tempests 
fraught. 
TI sigh for morn, yet when it beams 
She lingers in my every thought ; 
’Tis then the joys long past I see 
Filling the void, but—vision’ry. 
Forget! was’t made for thoughts: like 
mine ? 
Ah, no! 
vain. 
My soul must still in gloom repine ; 
Each. new-built hope is, doomed. to, 
wane. 
Unworthy! Say not that of her! 
Perhaps ’twas some fell pow’r— 
Could ‘youthful judgments but.aver—- 
That. snapp’d love’s new-sprung 


For me such wish were 


ow’r. 
Forget! I could if this lone heart 
Were tranced into a thoughtless 
void ; 
Or healed the deep and brooding smart, 
And all vain hope in death destroyed. 
Alas! Couldst hear this heart’s’ sad 
tone, 
Thou wouldst not. envy fora throne! 
J. C. E. 





Iv inner griefs were written:on the brow, how 


paratively large number of cases of rickets came | many would appear miserable whom the world 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Goop Sausacres.—The following is a time- 
honoured. recipe. of excellence which, at’ this 
season of the year, may be found useful :—For 
thirty pounds of meat, chopped, add half.a pound. 
of fine salt, two ounces and a half of pepper, and 
two teacups of powdered sage, sifted. 

Frrep Breap Puppine.—Take a stale loaf of 
baker’s bread ; cut it in slices ; beat up.six eggs; 
stir them into a quart of milk; dip therslices 
into the milk and eggs; lay them upon a dish, 
one upon another, and let them stand an hour ; 
then fry them to.a light brown ina, little butter. 
Serve with pudding sauce or syrup. 

GREEN GOOSEBERRIES, TO Bortite.—Top and 
tail the gooseberries, and then fill wide-mouthed 
bottles, shaking them down when. no more can 
be put.in; then tie down with damp (not wet) 
bladder, and place the bottles, surrounded by 
hay, in‘a boiler of cold water, over a slow fire ; 
let them simmer till reduced about one third, 
then take the boiler off. the fire, and let the 
bottles remain in it till quite cold. 

GREEN GooseBERRY Jam.—Allow one pound 
of loaf sugar to every pound of picked fruit. 
Boil the sugar to candy -hetght—or five minutes 
after it is thoroughly dissolved—skimming care- 
fully, then add the..gooseberries, and. boil them 
for three-quarters of an hour, stirring with a 
wooden spoon all the time. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Facts speak for themselves. A woman’s 
tongue is a severe fact. 

Mary is the eighth consecutive month in whick 
snow has fallen in some part of England. 

Tne French Anti-Tobaceo Society has peti- 
tioned the Chambers to prohibit smoking in the 
streets and cafés by youths under sixteen. 

Josn Bintines’ Parnosopuy.—I ‘hav no ob- 
jeckshon to a man parting hiz hairim the middle, 
but I shall allwuss insist upon his finishing up 
the job by wearing a short gown and pettilkoat. 
The hardest man to convince iz the one who 
agrees. to everything yu say. 

Tur workmen at Charing-cross, in making 
excavations for Drummond’s new bank, have 
just come across a lot of elephants’ bones and 
tusks; all fossils or nearly so, and there is 
reason to suppose that the remains of several 
elephants were buried there a long while ago. 

Aw exceeding droll contretemps happened 
on Prince Louis Napoleon’s landing at Cape 
Town, Lady Frere hastily issued invitations for 
a reception to meet the Prince the evening of 
his landing, but the cards printed at the “‘ Cape 
Argus” office bore, on close examination, instead 
of the Royalarms, a miniature portrait of the 
Duke of Wellington, a mistake of the composi- 
tor, as the “ Cape Argus” alleges. , 

Po.ice orders were given a few days since to 
all the stationers and print-sellers of Strasburz 
to remove from their shop-windows engravings 
of incidents in the 1870-71 war, such as “Le 
Bourget,” the “Charges des Cuirassiers a Mors- 
bronn,” “La Derniere Cartouche,” etc., as well 
as, photographs or prints representing inhabit - 
ants.of Alsace and Lorraine, with or without 
the. cockade. 

Waazs: during the thirteenth century were 
about two shillings a week. In the next century 
they advancei to two shillings and sevenpence- 
halfpenny, and continued to advance slowly 
until, in the last century, they had, reaches 
seven shillings and tenpence. The average for 
farm labour in the same countries at, present 
is fifteen shillings and threepence per week. 
Wuear in the thirteenth century averagd 
two shillings and ninepence-halfpenny, or eight 
and:a half days’ labour, a bushel. Now wheat is 
worth, wholesale, about five shillings and ten- 
pence a bushel, or two and a half days’ labour. 
In. six centuries. meat has nearly trebled in 
price; but wages have increased more than 
sevenfold, 





before him, due, he thought, to early agcupation. | deems happy. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Paviise.—A line of conduct such as you describe is 
not consistent with true and constant affection. You 
seem to have done all that you could do consistently with 
self-respect, and his carrying off his letters seems to bave 
been a part of his plan to end the correspondence. One 
who is capable of this would have disuppointed you 
sooner or later. Better now than after marriage. 

T. H.—Inasmuch as the person took the beer off the 
premises before consuming it, you cannot be liable. The 
purchaser can drink it in the street if he thinks proper. 

Rotia.—English. Very uncommon. 

R. D.—1. We believe it is in or near Tavistock Square; 
but we do not give private addresses. 2. We believe not. 

Janz.—Send P.0.0. to Mr. Horace Cox, 346, Strand, 
not later than Wednesday morning for next number. 
Charge : five lines, or forty words, 

A Constast Reaprr.—We fail to grasp your question. 
The words “ dictated love”’ are meaningless. 

Samus. S.—As a rule openness and frankness are essen- 
tial to perfect mutual happiness. ‘* Honesty is the best 
policy.”” If your wife is likely ever to become acquainted 
with the circumstances it is certainly best to let her know 
beforehand. Whether or not the thing is serious enough 
to be communicated to her as you put it you only can 
decide. If she isto hear the matter at all it is better 
that she should hear it from you than from a third 


rty. 
ee awnsersa H.—1. The market is overlajen with MSS. 
copyists, and we do not think you could obtain a living 
by it. 2. Your handwriting is pretty good, but there is 
no “da” in the word oblige. 

T. B. W.—A little reflection will satisfy you that any 
categorical answer to this question would apply an insight 
into human motives not given to you orto us. But it is 
to be remembered that your description applies only to a 
section of the people. There is a very large class who 
live differently from those you describe. And it is to be 
remembered, further, that even at *‘ balls” there are 
doubtless many women far above the policy you describe, 
but who are credited with the schemes of prominent and 
exceptional ball-goers. All city merchants are not 
fraudulent, nor all politicians corrupt, nor are all women 
fortune-hunters. 

Oxive.—Considering that both yourself and the young 
man are in that transition state when men and women 
are not at their wisest, we do not scold you. The one 
sensible thing in this matter is the submitting of it to 
our decision. It is: that by-gones be by-gones; that the 
lady wear no ring but such as the gentleman gives her; 
and that the gentleman makes no jokes on matters so 
grave till he has put on the wedding-ring. 

TuEoposta.—We agree with your mother. We favour 
that gentleman; he is not at all too old. You have no 
reason to hesitate. We wish you and him much happi- 
ness. 

G. M.—Execution may issue under a judgment as often 
as and until the full debt is satisfied. 

0. P. W.—The descent of copyholds is subject to the 
custom of the manor. Inthe absence of any special cus- 
tom to the contrary, they will descend like freeholds. For 
further information apply to a solicitor. 

Puenetic.—Shorthand does not come within the law, 
and we may add that your system, in our humbleopinion, 
does not come within the bounds of commonsense. 

Trutx.—You owed some money, and, being unable to 
pay, have had judgment yroneuness against you in the 
county court. Your goods are liable to be seized for the 
judgment debt. How can you say you are willing to pay, 
put are unable to do so, whilst you have goods belonging 
to you. 

T. M.—The government emigration agent for New Zea 
land is Dr. Featherston, 7, Westminster Chambers, Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W. 

MeErrscuaum.—Cement for meerschaums: Take some 
garlic and crush it, so as to form a kind of dough ; cover 
the broken parts with this, and bind them tightly with 
wire. Then boil for half an hour with sufficient milk to 
cover it. Or use quicklime, mixed with a thick cream, 
with the white of an egg. 

Y. C. N. L.—Under ordinary circumstances, if stam 
are enclosed we have no objection to return MSS. In 
your case the Editor has no knowledge of the tales men- 
Seaee ; but will institute inquiries and state result next 
wee 





Kate and Lov, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Kate is seventeen, tall, fair, loving. 
Lou is seventeen, medium height, dark, fond of home 
and children. ‘ : 

Rusr L. and Brarricr M., two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Ruby L. has 
dark hair and eyes. Beatrice M. is nin , light hair 
and eyes. Respondents must be about twenty-two, tall, 
good-looking. . 

Poxuk and Harris, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two yo men. Pollie is dark, medium height, 
domesticated. Harriet is tall, fair, fond of home, music, 
and dancing. ” 

Ernest M., tall, dark, good-looking, R.--». like to 


Jacx W., twenty, dark hair and 
would like to co 
age, of a loving di 
dancin: 


zg. 
Rupert, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, fair, and tall, 
wentd ‘ie to correspond with a good-looking, dark 
young y- 
H. B., a, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Respondent must be 
_— seventeen, domesticated, brown hair, blue eyes, 


CaRrix and Jxssix, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two a. Carrie is nineteen, dark 
hair, blue eyes. Jessie is twenty-two, tall, fair. Re. 


eyes, medium height, 
with a young lady about his own 
ition, and fond of music and 





correspond with a pretty young lady about 
with a view to matrimony. 

E. B. and G. F., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. E. 8. is twenty, light hair, blue 
eyes, tall. F. is eighteen, brown hair, dark eyes, 
medium height, of a loving disposition, fond of music 
and dancing. 

TrwoTur, W1i11e, and Jack, three seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to with three young ladies 
with a view to matrimony. Timothy is tall, dark hairand 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Willie is nineteen, light 
hair, blue eyes, fair. Jack is of medium height, good- 
tempered, handsome. : 

HEARTEASE, twenty-five, well-educated, dark, medium 
height, would like to correspond witha gentleman about 
the same age, tall, fair, moderately good-looking 

ra K., twenty-five,a domestic servant, blue eyes, 
fair, and medium height, would like to correspond with a 
respectable, industrious farmer with a view to matri- 
mony. 

LONELY, thirty, a widow, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman about thirty-five. She is domesticated, 
fond of home, loving. 

W. J. K. and W. W., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. W.J.K.is twenty-one, 
_ dark, good-looking. W- W. is twenty, of medium 

eight. 

Potire and Fanyy, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentleman. Pollie is twenty-two, fair, 
dark hair, medium height. Fanny is nineteen, fair, tall. 
Bespondents must be about twenty-two, 





IN ITS SEASON, 


Tre spring time’s early flowers 
Many a weary hour beguile 

As they lead us gently onwards 
To meet fair summer’s smiie. 

Until autumn’s falling sbadows 
Once more their mantle cast, 

And sweet summer and its gladness 
{is a memory of the past. 


So we pass from childhood’s hours 
To youth’s bright happy time, 
With no clouds of care to sadden 
Until we reach to manhood’s prime. 
Then our joys will fade like sunshine, 
And our hearts grow sad and cold, 
And the bright hopes of ourchildhood 
Will not gladden as of old. 


Yet the flowers that fade in winter, 
And the autumn leaves that fall, 

Will come back again as ordained 
By the One who governs all. 

But the spirit of our childhood, 
And the hopes and fears of youth, 

Can only bloom again in heaven 


In their holiness and truth. 0. P. 


Brancue, brown hair, blue eyes, tall, fair, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

A. B., eighteen, dark, thororghly domesticated, tall, 
light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

Franxrort, twenty, brown hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. Respondent must be eighteen, 
good-looking. 

L. G., twenty, dark, medium height, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

Turret, GaTurna, and Fietp Gux, three seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with three young 
ladies. with a view to matrimony. Turret is twenty-one, 
dark curly hair, hazel eyes, fond of music. Gatling is 
twenty-three, auburn hair, blue eyes, fond of children, 
Field Gun is twenty-seven, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

Annig, twenty-five, medium height, fond of home, and 
loving, would like to correspond with a gentleman about 
the same oe, é 

Joun and Sam, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies residing in Liverpool. John is 
eighteen, fair, good-looking. Sam is seventeen, tall, fair, 
good-looking. 

Saran Emma, twenty, medium height, dark brown eyes, 

fond of home, of a loving disposition. would like to 
correspond with a young man about twenty-one, good- 
tempered. 
.C. V. and E. S:, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. 
W.C. V. is twenty, dark hair and eyes, fond of home, 
loving. E.S. is twenty-three, dark hair and eyes. Re- 
spondents must be between nineteen and twenty-two, 
fond of home and children. 

ANDREW and GEORGE, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Andrew 
is twenty-one, medium height, light hair, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. George is twenty, tall, dark hair 
and eyes, fond of home and children. 


W.H. W., twenty, tall, fond of home, would like to 


correspond with a young lady about eighteen. 
°c : 


Dp must be twenty- 
Nerriz, nineteen, thoroughly domesticated, loving, 
dark hair and eyes, would e to correspond with a 


yo man about twenty-five, dark, tall, and good-tem. 


G. D., twenty, of a loving disposition, dark, domesti. 
cated, fond oft home and c frm mages like to ed 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, good-tem. 


Nerrr and Natrr, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Netty is twenty-two, fond 
of dancing, fair, tall. Natty is nineteen, handsome, tall, 
dark, fond of music. 

S. B. and G. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ies. S. B. is twenty-one, good-tem- 

, dark brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 
G. L. is twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
loving, fond of home. Respondents must be about the 


J. B., twenty, medium height, light hair, blue eyes, 
fond of nm a would like Hd bee magne} 
witha y y about the same good-looking, an 
of a lonne Gepertine. _ . 


Communications RECEIVED: 


K. K. is responded to by—W. H. J., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy. 
Sartor’s Dariine by—W. Q., twenty, fond of music 
and children. 
Lavra by—Castanet, twenty-one, tall, fair. 
Wattrr by—May Biossom, twenty, fond of home, and 
brown hair and eyes. 
A. B. by—Topgallant Brace. 
A. S, by—BRoyal Lift. 
C. B. by—Lottie, tall, brown hair and eyes. 
F. L. by—Daisy, fair, light hair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 
Currrr by—Nelly Ray, dark hair, blue eyes, loving, 
domesticated, fond of home. 
Gatiry by—Happy Lou, tall, dark, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of dancing. ¥ 
Jouiy Boat by—Lovely Rose, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, thoroughly domesticated, fond of home 
and children. 
AnnIE by—W. S. 
Ciara by—S. G. 
Lizz1z by—Buntin, medium height, good-looking. 
re Mary by—Lofty, tall, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 
Surp’s Cuter Orricer by—Lonely Elise, thirty, black 
hair, loving, medium height. 
. Puaty Batt by—Plain y, eighteen, tall, fair, fond of 
ome. 
Sreapr Prue by—Joking Jane, eighteen, of a loving 
disposition. 
ALTER by—Nena, twenty, dark. 
Tor Piue by—Violet, Gark hair and eyes, loving. 
: — Pius by—May, brown hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking. 
NeLuiz by—R. L. B., twenty-one, medium height, 
auburn hair, blue eyes, a good musician. 
Joxz by—Gloria, nineteen, brown hair and eyes, dark, 
fond of music. 
R. G. by—Robin Hood, twenty-three, affectionate, tall, 
good-looking, dark hair, hazel eyes. 
CiarE by—RBupert. twenty-two, medium height, dark, 
brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition. 


Aut the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Txk 
Lonpos REapDER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-nalfvence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lowpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekxiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirg and Fasniox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence eaca, 

EvzRrBoDY’s JOURNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 
ice 4s. 6d. 
Also the Trriz and Inprx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE. — Part 197 (May) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tux Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors snouid 
retain copies. 
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